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HANDBOOKS. 


FOREIGN. 
Maps and Plans. 
TRAVEL TALK. In Four Languages. 
3s, 6d. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 

The RHINE, NORTH GERMANY. 10s, 

SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, 
TYROL, &. 12s, 
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SPECIAL ASPECTS of the IRISH 


QUESTION: a Series of Reflections in and since 1886. Collected from 
various Sources and Reprinted. By the Right Hon. W. EK. GuapsTone, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


of the DAY, and the ARGUMENTS on EITHER SIDE. By Sypney 
BuxtTon,M.P. Highth Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By J. 


ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. With many Illustrations. 
(** University Extension Manuals.”’) [Newt week. 


The HISTORY of P. CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


‘Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, by ALBERT W. QuILtL, M.A., T.C.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Vol. I., containing Introduction and Books I. and II., 8vo, 
7s. 6d. (To be completed in 2 vols.) 


TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT ANDES 


of the EQUATOR. By Epwarp Wurmrer. With Illustrations by Barnard, 
Corboula, Dadd, Lapworth, Overend, Skelton, Wagner, Wilson, Wolf, &c. 
4 7 and 140 Illustrations, Second Edition, medium 8vo, 21s, net. 
Proof Copies of the Large Map, on stout paper, 4s. net. 
Liverpool Mercury.—** The rapid sale of the first edition of this noble volume 
will be no surprise to those who read it. The volume has such advantages as 
make it almost unique as a beautifully illustrated, delightful book of adventure.’’ 


PLAYING-CARDS of VARIOUS AGES 


= COUNTRIES, ‘telected from the Collection of Lady CHarLotTre 
ScHREIBER. 

Vol. I.—ENGLISH and SCOTCH, DUTCH and FLEMISH. With 144 Plates, 
folio, £3 13s, 6d. net. *,* Only 150 copies printed. 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY. 


Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greees and Asia Minor. By 
Percy GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archeology in the University of Oxford, 
Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical Studies of 


their Works. By Grovannt MORELLI (Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from 
the German by ConsTaNcE JOCELYN FrouLkes. With an Introductory 
Notice by Sir Henry LayarpD, G.C.B. The Borghese and Doria Pamphili 
Galleries in Rome. With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘* It does not; peed an enthusiastic sentiment for art to 
find this book interesting, No student of painting can afford to be without it. 
Throughout the volume there is little that will fail to interest the most casual 
reader. So far as literary assistance is possible, none better could be hoped for 
than that which Morelli gives us in this excellent volume.”’ 


HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHAOLOGY: 


Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paint- 
ings, &. By A. 8S. MuRRaAy, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum, and Author of *‘ A History of Greek Sculpture.” With 134 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 18s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: Researches into 


the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art, and 
Science. By B. Trxor, F.K.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford, Third 


Edition, Revised, 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 
EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS: a 
By Hernricu Broascu-Beyr,. 


History derived entirely from the Monnments. 
A New Edition, Condensed aud Thoroughly Revised by Mary BRODRICK. 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY, setting 


forth the ORIGIN and HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN HYMNS of ALL 

AGES and NATIONS. Edited by Jonn Jutian, M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, 
Sheffield. Medium 8vo, £2 2s, 

Dr. PHiLiP ScuarFF says :—** Julian’s ‘ D'ctionary of Hymnology’ is a Thesaurus 

which supersedes well-nigh all hymnological works in the English language. 

For fullness and accuracy it has no superior and scarcely an equal in any 


language.” 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a Novel. By 
Review of Reviews.—‘* We believe that this book will gain by time, and remain 


Marcaret L. Woops. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
as the finest example of an historical novel since the appearance of ‘ Esmond ’* 
and ‘ The Virginians.’ ”’ 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for NORWAY. 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised and almost rewritten by THos. MICHELL, 
Esq, 0.B., H.B.M. Consul at Chri-tiania. An Appendix with Cycling Routes. 
Grammar and Vocabulary is priuted separately. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Its 


LONDON: PAST and PRESENT. 


History, Associations, and Traditions. By Henry B, Wueatuey, F.S.A. 
Based on Cunningham's “* Handbook,.”’ 3 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. 
Speaker.—“ Toour thinking this is the best of the books on London. The 
matter 1s arranged in the style of a lexicon ; there is hardiy a superfluous word, 
and yet it is all readable. It is a pleasure tu handle the volumes.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
MANUALS. 





This Series is now in course of publi- 
cation under the Editorship of Professor 
Kyiaut, of St. Andrews University. 


The following have already appeared, 
and will be followed as rapidly as can 
be arranged by the other volumes 
announced in the Prospectus, a copy of 
which, containing a complete list, can 
be obtained from the Pablisher, 


1 
The REALM of NATURE: a 
Manual of Physiography. By H. 
R. Mitt. 19 Coloured Maps and 

68 Illustrations, 53, 
“*A well-produced and most instruc. 
tive manual of physiography.”—Tablet, 


I 
The ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By 
J. H. Murrweap. 33, 
“*We heartily commend the manual 
to all who wish a well-informed guide 
to the study of ethics,"—Daily Chronicle, 


Ill. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. 
G. Keene. 33, 

“* Shows wide and solid reading, and 
an intelligent appreciation of the range 
and position of French in universal 
literature.”’—Schoolmaster, 


Iv. 
The USE and ABUSE of MONEY. 
By W. Cunninecuam, D.D. 33. 

“* Points out very clearly the legiti- 
mate uses and conditions of wealth, as 
well as the abuse,”—Literary Church- 
man, 


ve 
ENGLISH COLONISATION and 
EMPIRE. By A. CaLpecorr, 
Coloured Maps and Diagrams» 
3s. 6d. 
“The student will find it a useful 
handbook.”—Athenzum, 


vi. 
The PHILOSOPHY of the BEAU- 
TIFUL. By W. Kyiaur. 3s. 6d. 
‘This interesting work is designed 
to be a history of the development of 
ideal beauty.’’—Literary Churchman. 


Vil. 

The FINE ARTS. By W. Baldwin 
Brown. 3s, 6d. 

“Written in an enlightened spirit, 
and is singularly free from academic 
or other prejudices,’’—Saturday Review, 

VIII. 

The STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. 
By J. ArtHur Txomsoy, M.A, 
F.R.S E., Lecturer on Zoology, 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 
With 80 Illustrations, crown 8vo 5. 
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MESSRS, LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S LIST. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE 
COLONIES. 


COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY. A 
Chronology of the Principal Events connected with the 
English Colonies and India: from the Close of the 
Fifteenth Century to the Present Time. With Maps. 
Compiled and Arranged by H. J. Rosrnson, Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, Fellow of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. Crown folio, price 16s. 

“The attempt is eminently laudable, and the result should prove 
of great service to all students of Colonial history and politics.”— 

TIMES. 


ILLUSTRATED WORK ON ESSEX. 
ESSEX: High-ways, By-ways, and 


Water-ways. Written and Illustrated by C. R. B. Bar- 
RETT. Crown 4to, price 12s. 6d. net. 
* With 9 Original Etchings, and upwards of 70 Drawings. 
“Mr. C. R. B. Barrett has produced a volume of great interest 
and value.”—Globe. 
* A luxurious volume.”—Speaker. 


NOW READY. 


OCCASIONAL RHYMES and RE- 
FLECTIONS. By G. H. Powett, of the Inner Temple. 
Price ls. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


KING BILLY of BALLARAT, and 
other Stories. By Moriey Roserts. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. 

“Mr. Roberts is a capital story-teller, with an incisive and 
dramatic style that is thoroughly individual.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


POEMS of ANDREW MARVELL. 


Edited by G. A. ArrKEeN. In 2 vols., price, 5s. per vol. 
net. 

Vol. I. POEMS. 

Vol. II, SATIRES. 


*,* These Volumes are sold separately. 


The CLAIMS of DECORATIVE 
— By WALTER CRANE. Feap. 4to, price 7s. Gd. 


The FAIRY TALES of MADAME 
D’AULNOY. Newly Translated into English. With 
an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 66 
Illustrations by Clinton Peters. Feap. 4to, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 


“A treasure for children of all ages, delightfully and whimsi- 
cally illustrated.”—Times. 


LYRICS from the SONG-BOOKS of 
the ELIZABETHAN AGE. Edited by A. H. Buen. 
Third Edition, Newly Revised, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


LYRICS from the DRAMATISTS 
of the ELIZABETHAN AGE. Kdited by A. H. 
BuLLEN. Revised Edition, feap. 8vo, price 5s. Uniform 
with “ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books.” 





DENZIL QUARRIER: a Novel. By 


GEORGE GISSING. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MISS FALKLAND, 


Stories. By CLEMENTINA BuaAck. 


and other 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MYSTERY of a STUDIO, and 


other Stories. By Roperr Hows FiercHer. Crown 
Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND COs 
NEW BOOKS. 


Lord CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by JoHN BRapsHaw, LL D 
Editor of ‘‘ Milton’s Poetical Works,” ‘* Gray’s Poems,”’ in the new “ Aldine 
Series.” 3 vols., 1,500 pp., 8vo, gilt top, 12s. per set net. 

* This article would be incomplete if we did not express our appreciation of the 
skill and discretion with which Dr. Bradshaw has fuljilled his editorial duties, We 
have only to add that these volumes, though inexpensive, are extremely well got-up 
and we must express our gratitude to the publishers for issuing them without any 
inferior prints or photogravures,”’—ATHENEUM, June 18th. 


The LIVERY COMPANIES of the 


CITY of LONDON: an Historical View of their Origin, Character 
Development, and Social and Political Importance, Past and Present. With 
a General Introduction, and an Account of those Guilds which have not Sur. 
vived. By W. Carew Hazuirt, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
With 2 Emblazoned Plates and 260 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 700 pp., with 
full Index, 25s. net. The whole Edition is limited to 750 Copies for both the 
British and American markets. 

Also s LARGE-PAPER EDITION (100 only) at 63s, net, nearly all of which 

are subscribed for. 


ANIMAL COLORATION: an Account 


of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to the Colours and Markings 
of Animals. By Frank E, Bepparp, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S., &., Prosector to 
the Zoological Society of London, Lecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital, 
With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, 103, 6d, 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. by 


BERNARD BosanqQveEt, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow 


of University College, Oxford, 510 pp., large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
This Work forms the Fifth Volume of ‘The LIBRARY of PILIILOSOPHY,” 


SERMONS by a LAY HEAD. 


MASTER. By H. H. Atmonp, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Head-Master of Loretto School. Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

** Strong, manly discourses, exactly suited to the congregation to which they were 
addressed, They are the expression of the thoughts, both practical and doctrinal, 
of a scholarly, eloquent head-master who knows the mind and feelings of his boys, 
and wishes to direct their thoughts and characters along right lines,”—E ain 
COURANT. 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 


WALT WHITMAN. By Wittian 


CiaRkE, M.A, With a Portrait, 2s, 6d. 


BROWN ING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY .—Each 3s. 6d. New Volumes 


The STONE, BRONZE, and IRON 


AGES. By J. Hunter-Duvar. Fully Illustrated. 
The other Volumes of the Series ave: 


1, MONUMENTAL _BRASSES. | 2- — SYMBOLISM. 


By Rev. H. T, MAcKLIN. SEDRY. Be bret 
y Rev ACKLI 3. HERALDRY. By Prof. Hutme, 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Latest Volumes. Each 2s. 6d. 


The SOCIAL HORIZON. By the 


Daily News’ Commissioner, Author of ‘ Life in our Villages.” 


The EFFECTS of MACHINERY on 


WAGES. ByJ.S. Nicnotson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
4 model of luminous exposition.’’—SCOTSMAN. 


The IRISH PEASANT: a Sociological 


Study. Edited from Original Papers by a GUARDIAN OF THE Poor IN IRELAND, 
**A veal contribution to the Trish problem, by a close, patient, and dispassionate 
investiygator.’—DaiLyY CHRONICLE, 


TORY DEMOCRACY and CON- 


SERVATIVE POLICY. By a Puiainw Tory. Crown 8vo, 256 pp, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Contents:—The Present Political Situation—The Evolution of Tory Democracy 
—Tory Democracy Explained by its Professors—The Spread and the Method of Tory 
Democracy—The Development of the House of Lords—Taxation and Representation 
—The Fundamental Nature of Political Differences—Liberal Unionism—Capital 
and Labour—Emergency Men—The Limits of State Interference—The Church— 
Incompatibility of Christianity and Social Democracy—The Formula of Democracy 
and the Forlorn-Hope Policy of Conservatives—The Land Question. 


DIGEST of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


and Some of its Applications to Social Philosophy. By G. VESIAN PICK, 
3s. 6d, 


BY ROBERT THYNNE. 
PLAIN WORDS from IRELAND. 6. 


SISTERS EVER! 1s. 


These Two Pamphlets contain a strong appeal for preserving the Union of England 
and Ireland, 


HANDBOOK for ELECTORS and 
ELECTION AGENTS. By A.J. Evus. 33. 6d. 
“ Entire'y free from error, and concisely states the law of Parliamentary elec- 
tions.’ —MANCHESTER COURIER, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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BOOKS. 


—_—@~—— 
ADVENTURES IN MASHONALAND.* 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’s adventures in Mashonaland 
are disappointing when viewed in a collected form. He says 
in his preface that, as he was assured his letters were read by 
many people, he arrived at the conciusion either that his 
critics were wrong, or the public cares not for the critics, and 
was really interested in reading about his journeys. “ But 
the Public only reads what it approves of, or what pleases it :” 
so says our author. No one ought to know better than Lord 
R. Churchill that the way to catch the public ear is by ad- 
vertisement; and his letters, as we know, were copiously 
advertised, and much fuss was made, and being written by an 
interesting person, they were read, not because the public 
was pleased with them or approved of them, but be- 
cause it was thought, and hoped, that they would be 
interesting. If it were known for an ascertained fact that 
the public only read what it approved of, and what pleased 
it,a great stride in human progress would have been made. 
But, alas! it is not so; the public reads because—it must 
read. The style of the book is an amusing mixture of the “guide- 
book,” the dictatorial, the oratorical, and the egotistical, and 
there is but little matter to lay hold of; and the longest 
periods often enshrine nothing but words. It does not appear 
to be in the least a spontaneous effort, but what, in fact, for 
the most part it is, a mere itinerary written by request. One 
hardly likes to think that any man possessing the same talent, 
education, and opportunities could not have written something 
more original. 

The reasons for the journey were certainly excellent, and 
‘many people accustomed to a luxurious and civilised existence 
will gain from the author’s pages a general notion of life in 
South Africa, of travel, of what “trekking” means, and 
what the gold-mines of Mashonaland really are. Being 
personally interested in the Chartered Company, and in a 
gold-mine, our author was a fit person to relieve the anxieties 
and doubts of many at home, and could, at any rate, speak 
out his mind without reservation. As to the gold prospects 
of Mashonaland, he simplifies much that must have puzzled 
those investors who trust to printed reports, and rumours, 
and‘ decoy ” directors, with that unyielding faith in honesty 
which is still one of the finer characteristics of the 
Englishman. Lord Randolph’s graphic descriptions of the 
discomfort and expense of “trekking,” though they might be 
agreeable to many of us, are somewhat prejudiced; but as 
to the richness of quartz-reefs, and their proper value as 
paying concerns, his opinions could only coincide with that of 
most people of sense. On this point his frankness is com- 
mendable, and one is thankful to get it. The fact is, the gold- 
bearing quartz-reefs of Mashonaland are, to put it gently, 
deceptive. For this, Nature and the general hopefulness and 
credulity of mankind are to blame. Reefs which yield on 
the surface many ounces to the ton, grow rapidly poor. Most 
mines, indeed, are not worth the capital put into them, and to 
have persuaded so many credulous people to invest in them can 
only be described as criminal. In only one or two cases did the 
average produce of gold and economical management promise 
any satisfaction; and economical management where the 
quartz is of only average richness, is the most important 
point of all; alas! it is the unattainable ideal of mining staffs. 
Of too many mines must it be said that they might, with 
economy, pay a fraction of interest. Wasteful expenditure 
is the bane of these undertakings, and in no other industry 
are the working expenses so high for the result. We suppose 
this recklessness to be the natural result of the fatally con- 
taminating influence of “ trust funds ” in any form. 

As to the agricultural prospects, there seems to be less 
excuse for ignoring the actual facts. A gold-mine, as we all 
know, is a time-honoured snare which few are proof against. 
We may gain incalculable wealth by it, or we may lose; but 


* Men, Animals, and Mines in South Africa, By Lord Randolph 8S. Churchill, 
M.P. London: Sampson Low and Co, 








farming depends on a few simple factors, such as soil, water, 
and markets; and however much one discounts Lord 
Randolph’s estimate of Mashonaland, we must allow that 
these three things seem rather wanting in much of Mashona- 
land. The best land seen was on the way to Port Victoria, 
in Southern Mashonaland. Let us quote the writer’s de- 
scription of it :— 

“On Sunday, August 2nd, we traversed for fourteen miles a 

magnificent country, hilly, well-watered, the bush-veldt being 
more open and park-like than before, dotted with many and 
various fine trees, covered thickly with sweet grass, good for oxen, 
with a soil capable of growing every species of agricultural pro- 
duce. This good land extends from the Lundi (River) to within 
a few miles of Fort Victoria, a distance of about sixty miles, and 
seemed incomparably the best part of Mashonaland which I had 
seen. No finer tract of land for farms could be found in Africa, 
were it not for two fatal disadvantages,—(1), the malarial fever 
which during the rainy season terribly oppresses human beings ; 
(2), the sickness which at all periods of the year kills from ninety 
to ninety-five per cent. of the horses and mules brought into the 
country.” 
Cultivation and drainage might improve both these draw- 
backs, but obviously much loss and outlay must take place to 
produce a prosperous country. The long “trek ” necessary 
before reaching this “ boomed” country, alone is arduous and 
expensive. Between Forts Victoria and Salisbury, the land 
was poor and barren, seemingly “ fatal” to the success of the 
route from the South to Mashonaland. ‘ Where, then, I com- 
menced to ask myself,” says the writer, “ is the much-talked-of 
fine country of the Mashona? Where is the ‘ promised land’ 
so desperately coveted by the Boers?” North of Fort Salis- 
bury the land seemed good and the elevation of the country 
must conduce to health; but then, Fort Salisbury is a long 
way “up-country,” the prices of food were extremely high, 
and the Chartered Company have scarcely got the roads into 
order yet, or arranged for regular food-supplies. A few items 
from the sale of Lord R. Churchill’s surplus stock and stores 
will speak for themselves. Timber sold at 16s. 3d. a foot; a 
gallon of paraffin-oil was worth £2; bottled ale fetched 3s. 6d. 
a bottle, to be immediately retailed at 6s. 6d. a bottle ; common 
unsifted Boer meal realised £8 to £9 a 200]b. bag; dried 
snook sold at 8s. and 9s. a pound, costing originally 2d. a 
pound; tinned haims fetched £2 apiece; and clothes realised 
three or four times their cost value. There was much disap- 
apointment and discontent, naturally, at the true nature of 
the Mazoe River and Hartley Hill gold-reefs, and some of 
the settlers held a meeting to discuss prospects and distribute 
blame, as much to ease their feelings as to right any 
grievance. So much for the “‘ Mashonaland Boom.” 

We may well ask how such palpably exaggerated reports of 
a country proceed from apparently trustworthy sources. One 
sentence in the book before us goes a long way towards the 
solution of this problem. Talking of the situation of Fort 
Salisbury, Lord R. Churchill says “ the altitude is 40 ft. short 
of 5,000 ft. above the level of the sea.” Thus, the bracing 
effect of a plateau is added to the drier and lighter 
atmosphere of a continent. The result of travelling and 
hunting on an inland plateau of this nature can hardly 
be conceived, and the subjects of these climatic conditions 
are not aware of it themselves. The imagination ex- 
pands, and people lose all ideas of comparison, and as they 
generally travel in the winter, when it is not too hot or 
too wet, they come away, if they have escaped fever, with 
the firm belief that at no other period of their lives have they 
felt the exhilaration of perfect health and endless energy so 
strong in them. It has been much the same as regards Canada. 
People travel to and over the North American Continent, 
which is of considerably greater elevation than our own 
country, with its damp and changeable climate, and are pro- 
portionately exhilarated by the well-known dryness and rarity 
of the air. Visitors to the great plains of the North-West forget 
that they are as many thousands of feet above sea-level as they 
used to be hundreds in the Old Country. An Eastern Canadian 
farmer remarked that he never seemed able to get enough 
exercise in England, while in Canada he would get up in the 
morning with such a feeling of life and vigour, that it seemed 
anything he gripped in his hand must give way. And this 
remark applies, we are sure, to all continents which insensibly 
rise towards their interiors. 

Lord R. Churchill, who is nothing if not critical, takes care 
to place the discomforts of the South African climate and 
“trekking ” in a fair proportion to the charms of hunting and 
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the pleasures of living in the drier and cooler season of the 
African climate. He harps, perhaps, a little too much on his 
hardships—they seem often to have absorbed his mind to the 
exclusion of his surroundings—but he really enjoyed himself 
immensely at times, and we can always deduct a certain per- 
centage from his criticisms, and so obtain a notion of things. 
The title of his book is somewhat misleading; we do hear a 
little of mines, but not much of the brute creation. He 
speaks strongly, indeed, about the Boers, but thinks we did 
well not to punish them a few years ago, as to do so might 
have estranged the rest of the Dutch Colonists. His account 
of the Boer Parliament is amusing. Swaziland must become 
theirs, he thinks. He speaks as highly of the Bechuanaland 
Border Police as he does disparagingly of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s Police. The last chapter deals more hopefully and 
more genially with his travels than we were led to expect from 
the tenor of the rest of the book. On the whole, we gather 
that he enjoyed himself, but did not wish to commit himself 
to the undiluted statement of the fact. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF CONDORCET AND TURGOT.* 
One of the stiff, formal, polite, plain-spoken, ill-assorted, yet 
honest and unchangeable friendships of the eighteenth 
century, was that which existed between Condorcet and 
Turgot. Except in the aims that united them, they were as 
different as two men could be. Their correspondence, lately 
given to the public in a complete form, with an introduction 
and notes by M. Charles Henry, throws many new and in- 
teresting lights on the different characters of the two men. 
From a moral point of view, it raises still higher one’s opinion 
of Turgot, the self-forgetting reformer, though at the same 
time helping one to understand his unpopularity with the 
Court and the world. It also shows him as a much more 
really philosophical person than Condorcet, who was con- 
sidered above all things a philosopher. As to Condorcet, 
the infidel mathematician, the violent Republican, the light 
touch of his letters shows him as rather different from 
the stern and cold patriot one fancies him. Here he appears 
as a man of the world—he was never a popular one—full of 
sharp sayings, full also of scraps of fairly disreputable gossip 
about the great people of his day. All this kind of talk, 
mixed with mathematical problems and political schemes, 
appears to have been enjoyed by Turgot with a sort of indul- 
gent indifference. His comments on the stories are very 
short, tolerant, and good-humoured. He passes over in the 
same cool way anything that seems unpractical in his cor- 
respondent’s views of reform, while entering warmly into his 
mathematical arguments, and into any questions of science 
and morality. On this latter subject the friends differ a good 
deal. Sometimes, though never fully, Turgot describes his 
own difficulties in the provinces. On such burning questions 
as that of the corvées, and of free-trade in grain between the 
provinces, many curious scraps of information may be gathered 
from these letters. 

The steady, incorruptible bourgeois Minister, stern, patient, 
sound and benevolent in his aims, self-sufficing, yet depressed 
by ingratitude and misunderstanding, and with very little of 
that surface cleverness and amenity which might have made a 
worse man more successful, is ulready a familiar figure to 
students of the eighteenth century. It is interesting to con- 
trast him with this other man of noble birth—Marie-Jean de 
Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet—with his handsome, scornful 
face, his strange bringing-up. His mother was dévote, “elle le 
voua & la Vierge et au blanc,” and dressed him as a girl till he 
was eight years old. The reaction from this extreme, in that 
century of change and of every kind of strange activity, added 
toa passion for mathematical science, made the young man an 
atheist, with belief in nothing but human perfectibility. He 
was as honest as Turgot in his schemes for the good of the 
race, but he had not Turgot’s broad and tolerant views; and 
his almost fanatical irreligion led him to write to Turgot that 
“en général les gens scrupulenx ne sont pas propres aux 
grandes choses.” Turgot’s answer is fine, with its fearless 
claim for justice as the foundation of everything that is great, 
as well in art as in human life. 

This same fanatical irreligion, governing Condorcet’s mind, 
made him take delight in so repulsive a work as a Com- 

* Correspondance inédite de Condorcet et de Turgot: 1770-1779, Publieé avec 
des Notes et une Introduction, par Charles Henry. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
(Librairie Académique Didier.) 





mentary on the Bible, written by Voltaire—‘“le vieux de la 
Montagne,” as they called him—Madame du Chatelet, and 
M. de Saint-Lambert. He writes to tell his friend of this 
diverting book. Turgot answers like a reasonable man at 
least, though not like a believer; here showing some rea] 
claim to the misapplied name of philosopher. If such a com. 
mentary is to be written at all, he would have it written 
without passion, without all that we can imagine of terrible 
mockery. Such a commentary, he says, should not be a mere 
search for absurdities. The object should rather be to ex. 
tract from the text all that is useful, “comme monument 
historique précieux & beaucoup d’égards.” This is at least 
enough to show that Turgot had the true scientific spirit, far 
enough indeed from being related to the Voltairian spirit 
which influenced men like Condorcet. 


Turgot never speaks of the clergy in the fashion of these 
so-called philosophers. Indeed, he respected them; for, as 
Intendant of Limoges, he found them ready to second him in 
all his plans for the good of the peasants. With Condorcet, 
on the contrary, cette canaille is a mild way of expressing 
his opinion of these insolent men who dare to preach sermons 
in which M. de Voltaire is insulted by name. To him it seems 
that a morality directed by priests is of necessity abject and 
cruel. The mildest thing he says of them is in comparing 
them to certain commissioners, employed in 1775 to draw up 
a report on the grain question in opposition to the policy of 
Turgot: “Ce sont d’odieux pédants. Je crois que j’aime 
encore mieux le clergé, qui aprés tout n’est qu’insolent et 
ridicule.” 


Perhaps the most interesting letter in the whole cor. 
respondence is one of December, 1773, in which Turgot 
makes his confession of faith with regard to the book 
of Helvétius, De UEsprit, of which Condorcet had 
expressed his admiration. Condorcet valued the candid 
portrait which Helvétius had given of himself, and quoted 
Madame de Beauveau that it was also the portrait “d’une 
foule d’honnétes gens.” He thought that many people 
were only capable of improvement through the ways and by 
the principles of Helvétius. For himself, the book would do 
him no harm: he could still love his friends; he need not be 
absorbed in self-study; he could work at his geometrical pro- 
blems without a selfish motive beyond them. To him, the 
greatest danger of the book seemed to be that the author’s 
strong declaiming against despotism of all sorts might bring 
on a persecution of all clever people. That the absolutely 
selfish materialism of Helvétius, which came to some minds of 
that day as a revelation of the deepest truth about human 
nature, was odious to the higher minds even among those who, 
like Turgot, had turned from Christianity, is finely proved 
by the letter in which he argues out the question with Con- 
dorcet: Is this book, De Esprit, a good or a bad book? 
Turgot is not afraid that Condorcet himself will ever write 
a book of illogical philosophy, of tasteless literature, of dis- 
honest morality : he therefore speaks his mind without reserve. 
He points out how Helvétius—with many a disciple even 
now—holds up pleasure as the prize, motive, and object of all 
talent, courage, and virtue. He is ready to agree that many 
“ passably ” good people are only good for interested reasons. 
But, to carry out his own doctrine, Helvétius ought to make 
it clear that men have a real interest in being good. On the 
contrary, he pours floods of ridicule and contempt on all 
honest feeling and all private virtue. Justice and morality 
are nothing to him. A vague kind of public virtue is all that 
he admires. True morality brings down the accusation of 
hypocrisy. His doctrines are purely selfish. He knows so 
little of human nature as to ignore every real affection, and 
to say that self-interest is the one and only principle by which 
men are moved to any action. This Turgot indignantly 
denies: the most corrupt of men, he truly says, are influenced 
at times by moral feeling. Even they sometimes have to 
conquer something which opposes what they consider their 
interest. Even they are troubled by remorse, and capable of 
being moved by a novel or a tragedy. And he adds that if 
the hero of this novel or tragedy were to be guided by the 
principles of Helvétius—that is, by their ewn—they would be 
indignant with the author. One may remark in passing, that 
the capacity for being touched by fictitious emotion proves 
nothing in favour of the person thus touched,—rather perhaps 
the contrary. But Turgot had not studied psychology, 
and the drift of his argument is perfectly right and true. 
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He has much more to bring against Helvétius, finding fault 
with his views on great men, and even with his cry against 
intolerance and despotism. In all this he finds him showy, 
shallow, exaggerated, and unfair. Dishonest, too, for he was 
so little of a true and consistent philosopher as to pay court 
to the Duc de Choiseul, begging him to do him the honour of 
standing godfather to his child. On this point Turgot’s scorn 
shows itself very loftily. In the end, after a long argument 
on the views of Helvétius, on his déclamations and his incon- 
sistencies, he freely confesses the anger and the sadness caused 
him by the popularity of such a writer. “ Jene vois dans tout 
cela que de la vanité, de lesprit de parti, une téte exaltée ; je 
n’y vois ni amour de l’humanité ni philosophie.” 

Turgot ends his letter with kind expressions of friendship 
and with almost an apology for his strony language, expressed 
with a grace which startles and charms us now and then in 
aman of his grave character. Condorcet is partly convinced ; 
he cannot, indeed, deny many of the accusations brought 
against Helvétius, and he would be very sorry if all his 
opinions on human nature were really founded on truth. On 
the subject of morality, here, as always, Condorcet’s views are 
much wider and less strict than those of his friend. 

These two or three letters may be called representative as 
well of the character of their writers as of the spirit and the 
guiding interests of the time. There can be little doubt 
which is the finer nature of the two; and yet we find much 
throughout the book to show that Condorcet was not unworthy 
of Turgot’s friendship. His admiration for Turgot was of a 
most active sort. He was ready and eager to help him in 
every way, from sending a basket-maker to Limoges from 
Picardy—who turned out very troublesome, greedy, and use- 
less—to giving any personal assistance the Intendant might 
want in carrying out his useful projects of navigation, drain- 
ing, machinery. When Turgot becomes Minister, Condorcet, 
though poor, asks for nothing except to be useful. He offers 
his services in arranging weights and measures, and will claim 
no pay till his work has deserved it. All Turgot’s plans for 
the good of the country are eagerly seconded by him. Here 
and there, a touch of real respect and affection breaks out in 
his letters: “Toutes les semaines j’apprends que vous avez 
fait un bien ou empéché un mal.” In the Limoges days: 
* Adieu, Monsieur, vous étes loin de toutes les tracasseries, 
vous faites du bien, et il n’y aque vos amis qui perdent 4 votre 
absence.” 

There is little change in the tone of Turgot’s letters after 
his fall, except that he writes more cheerfully and more 
affectionately. He is touched by Condorcet’s kindness to les 
gens disgraciés in coming to visit him, and in trying to dis- 
tract him by the help of the science he had always loved. In 
one of the latest letters, he expresses himself with special 
warmth towards this friend who had been entirely true to 
him: “Je ne sais encore quand je retournerai 4 Paris. Une 
des choses qui me le font plus désirer, est l’espérance de vous 
voir souvent, et d’y jouir de votre amitié, qui me sera toute 
ma vie précieuse.” He died a few years later, in 1781. Con- 
dorcet, one of the Revolution’s own children devoured by her, 
had a sadder fate: found dead on his prison floor, after months 
of ‘wandering and starvation, in the gloomy spring of 1794. 





TWO BOOKS ABOUT WOMEN.* 


Is there anything that has undergone so much change of style 
in the last hundred years as novels? When they first attained 
a real standing in literature, they teemed with moral reflec- 
tions, which perhaps the young people of that day did not 
skip as their great-grandchildren assuredly would have done; 
then, in the hands of Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss 
Ferrier, they became careful studies of character, with pleasant 
dialogue, a moderate amount of plot, and a good deal of de- 
scription. Novels of character and of plot flourished side by 
side very successfully for many years; but English readers 
always seem to want an apology to their consciences for being 
amused, so in the last thirty or forty years has arisen “the 
novel with a purpose,” which reigns triumphant in the pre- 
sent day. At first the “purpose” was somewhat veiled ; 
Dickens, for instance, carefully wrapped it up in humour and 
incident, though he could not conceal it; but lately the 
veil has been discarded, and so completely does “ purpose” 





* (1.) Woman Unsexed. By H. Hermann Chilton. London: Foulsham and Co, 
—12) Woman—through a Man’s Eyeglass. By Malcolm C, Salamans. London: 
Heinemann, 





now take the upper hand of amusement, that there are 
many clever novels—notably a recent and brilliantly suc- 
cessful one—which do not from beginning to end contain 
a line by which any human being could be diverted. Mr. 
Chilton’s Woman Unsewxed is a novel of purpose, that purpose 
being to impress upon us “the old ideal that woman’s sphere 
is the home: what a glorious perspective might dawn upon 
us yet if all women, excluded from the grosser haunts of men 
—the workshop, the mart, the platform—were to let the tide 
of their boundless enthusiasm flow into ancient channels of 
ministration and love.” In explanation of the “ancient 
channels,” it must be stated that the story is dated 1924, by 
which time, according to Mr. Chilton, there will be female 
M.P.’s, female preachers, and female orators; but in spite of 
all these concessions to the weaker sex (in which we suppose 
the franchise is included), the condition of working women is 
even worse than at the present day. Thousands of young 
girls are slowly ground down into sickness and death by being 
employed in the lowest kind of work at the lowest rates of 
pay; thousands of workmen are starving because their places 
are filled by women, and neither the working classes themselves, 
nor those above them, make any attempt to improve matters. 
The satire is too slightly veiled and too unjust to excite very 
keen interest; the author is at his best in his sketch of the 
working-man hero, John Crowther, and of Ruth, the deformed 
girl whom he has saved from starvation ; but the plot isa thin 
one. Crowther, the foreman of a large toy-manufactory, in 
which a wholesale destruction of young girls in body and mind 
is supposed to be carried on, tries to interest Margaret St. 
Ives, the owner of the manufactory, in doing something for 
the improvement of her employées, with no result but making 
her very angry, and falling hopelessly in love with her himself. 
She marries her “manager,” Reginald Beauchamp, who is 
murdered on his wedding-day by a workman whom he has 
wronged, and the widow gives herself up to good works, and 
helps every one except the people who work in her manufactory. 
At this point, a monster rising, headed by a secret society 
called the “ Brotherhood of Labour,” takes place in London. 
The Brotherhood march to the Houses of Parliament, demand 
instant redress for all their wrongs—Mr. Chilton does not 
make it very clear what these wrongs are—and failing to 
obtain it on the spot, proceed to burn, sack, and pillage 
London, till overwhelmed by the soldiers. Crowther is badly 
hurt in defending Mrs. Beauchamp’s house, and carried 
in there to be nursed during a long illness by her and 
Ruth, who is certainly the best character in the book. He 
recovers to total blindness, and then Margaret proposes to 
marry him; but he refuses to let her do so until he shall in 
some way achieve distinction. This he does, first by becoming 
an M.P.,and then by making a long and very prosy maiden 
speech, to which the House listens with remarkable patience, 
but it may certainly be considered successful, since we 
learn that it brought about a change of Ministry, the 
“ Blimination of Women’s Labour Act,” and his own marriage. 
This last, however, does not take place until Margaret Beau- 
champ has consented to give up every shilling of her fortune to 
founding a college for working men, “in which a street-arab, 
if he perseveres, shall rise from infant-class to University in 
an unbroken gradation,” and to keeping up the toy-works, 
“not for our advantage, but the work-girls’.”. As Crowther is 
blind and penniless, it is a little difficult to know what he 
and his wife and their children lived upon; but we are told at 
the end of the book that they had “shot at a higher mark 
than they could reach,” so perhaps they kept some of the 
money for themselves eventually. It does not seem to us that 
the author has chosen a very successful vehicle for his purpose 
and theories; but possibly he may reach in this way a class of 
readers whom he could not otherwise interest in them. 

If Mr. Chilton is anxious to show us woman as she will be 
after thirty more years of the existing state of things, Mr. 
Salamans aims at depicting her for us as she is; and we are 
bound to say that in most cases he has been very successful. 
Under such headings as “ The Modern Lady-Novelist,” “ The 
Domestic Woman,” “The Skittish Old Maid,” “The Awfully 
Jolly Girl,” “ The Fin-de-Sitcle Woman,” &c., he has given us 
a series of slightly satirical but generally kindly pictures of 
women in the present day; and his power of observation is 
keen and true, if not always very deep. In some instances we 
cannot but suspect Mr. Salamans of a little social treachery in 
drawing from living models and relating circumstances which 
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actually occurred ; but as a rule, his sketches keep very fairly 
to general types,—for instance, in Mrs. Talespinner, the 


modern lady-novelist :— 

“Mrs, Talespinner is,as a matter of fact, morally quite con- 
ventional, though she indulges in conversational and literary un- 
conventionalities. But fortunately she has a husband who 
understands her as woman, while he admires her as writer, being 
able to distinguish between her intellectual self and her senti- 
mental, and thus he finds happiness in his home where a less 
discriminating and less generous man might find only domestic 
unrest. For with Mrs. Talespinner, her literary work is the domi- 
nating interest of her life, though she will tell you and convince 
herself that all her ambition is centred in her little sons, whom 
she purposes educating with a view to their one day being Prime 
Minister and Lord Chancellor, as these, to quote her own words, 
are ‘the only professions which are not overcrowded.’ This is the 
extent of Mrs. Talespinner’s practical interest in her nursery,— 
the future eareers of her baby-sons. She does not spend much 
time with them during the day; not that she is not very fond of 
them, but children fidget her and interrupt her writing. When, 
however, she does admit them to her presence, she does not attempt 
to play with them, but talks to them seriously and grandly of 
her pride in their progress towards high estates, and makes 
them promise, pocr little mites! to be Prime Ministers and Lord 
Chancellors, and instructs them prematurely in their duties. As 
to seeing to the details of their nursery existence,—well, they 
have an excellent and trustworthy nurse, and their father enjoys 
that kind of thing. Hers is the pride and privilege to care for 
for them intellectually. She has made up her mind that they 
shall be great men, that their greatness may reflect upon her as 
their mother, and she candidly tells you that she only wishes to 
write brilliantly and successfully enough for people in after-years 
to say : ‘ No wonder they are such talented men,—they had aclever 
mother. Mrs. Talespinner’s husband, by his perpetual patience, 
good-humour, and large-mindedness prevents his wife’s literary 
engrossment becoming domestically aggressive. Like all women 
when they undertake any professional occupation, she is what one 
may call ‘shoppy.’ Whenever she makes any new acquaintance 
who perhaps is not conversant with her literary fame, she soon 
insidiously alludes to her writings, and then her husband, who is 
something of a wag in his way, will seriously remark, ‘ You may 
perhaps have gathered that my wife writes a little,’ and then there 
will be a general laugh, and Mrs. Talespinner’s literary exuber- 
ance and self-advertisement will pass as humorous, and become a 
source of interest instead of boredom.” 


Mrs. Restless, too, is good :— 

“The busy-idle woman par excellence. ‘To idle simply is im- 
possible to her, she must always be indefinitely busy with definite 
results. There is seldom any uncertainty about the results ; 
generally they are practically valueless or not worth the trouble 
they have cost, but they occupy a great deal of time in achieving 
for all that. In spite of her professed dislike to the idle members 
of the community, of the society butterflies that flutter over the 
flowered fields of pleasure, Mrs. Restless is never happier than 
when she is going to parties and theatres and fétes; but when 
she does so she speaks of it as a duty rather than an amusement, 
and grumbles that society keeps her sobusy. Not that she allows 
social occupations to interfere with her domestic cares. She has 
children, and they know it! and servants, and they know it. She 
never allows them to forget that they are her children and her 
servants. She worries about everything and everybody, until I 
verily believe the infant in the cradle longs to find prussic acid in 
its bottle, if only to obtain a little peace. ..... On the whole, I 
feel that I frankly do not bear Mrs. Restless any grudge for not 
having fallen in with my matrimonial views years ago, when we 
were both in our teens, and I used to regard her enthusiasm about 
everything, and her ardent activity in the cause of, Heaven knows 
what, as something approaching the divine. Mrs. Restless is, 
beyond a doubt, an excellent wife, as in the long ago of my boy- 
hood I thought she would be; but I am glad she is another’s.” 


Mr. Salamans dedicates his sketches of feminine character 
“To Her who first taught me the loveableness of woman— 
my Mother;” and with his graceful little final tribute to 
his mother, written, he tells us, on his birthday, we must 


conclude :— 

“Let me talk to you of her, for in all the world of women I 
know of none so near perfection. Good mothers by their very 
love-worthiness preserve the moral equilibrium of .the world. 
Therefore I am happy to believe that other men think their 
mothers superior to mine, though I have the advantage of 
them, for they do not know mine as I do. That makes all the 
difference. In a man’s youth, when all the world is opening 
befcre him, his mother ceases for a time to be the guiding-star 
of his life, as she had been in his childhood, for there are so many 
other lights that flash across his way, and one serves as well as 
another to direct his onward course. But when he retraces his 
steps, wounded and weary, and longing for rest, he seeks again 
the steady starlight of a mother’s love. And still you will say, 
I have not described her to you. Well, how can a man describe 
his own mother? She is just—my Mother, and that is all I can 
tell you. That must convey to you a picture of ideal goodness, 
common-sense, and unselfish love,—in fact, as I said before, 
Motherhood in perfection. Wherever my Mother has been, she 
has always carried love and gratitude with her. And if this be so 
among strangers, what must it be with us who have known her 
all our lives? That is why I feel.so happy to-day ; my Mother 
greets me, und you know that she is the sweetest, the——well, 
she is my Mother, God bless her!” 





MR. HIGGINSON’S ESSAYS.* 

Mr. Hiaatnson is an American who, it may be remembered, 
gained no small honour in the great Civil War. Since that 
eventful time, he has written many books, which are all well 
known in America, if not in this country. The Address with 
which the present volume opens was delivered a year ago 
before the Nineteenth Century Club of New York. We donot 
know how it was received, but it is a remarkable production, 
and so, in one respect, are the essays that follow it. 

The national faults and virtues of the American nation 
are probably as familiar to us as ours are to them; but 
according to Mr. Higginson, his people are suffering from a 
defect hitherto unrecognised. They are too modest and re. 
tiring ; they hide their light under a bushel ; they do not assert 
their claims, as they justly might, to be the biggest nation in 
the world. In literature, in science, in art, “ the rock ahead 
is not self-sufficiency, but self-depreciation.” “I am willing 
to be censured,” he says, “for too much national self-con. 
fidence, for it is still true that we, like the young Cicero, 
need that quality.” In contemporary literature, and in 
journalism, Mr. Higginson is evidently of opinion that his 
countrymen are entitled to the supremacy :— 

“The time may come when not a line of current English poetry 

may remain except the four quatrains hung up in St. Margaret’s 
Church, and when the Matthew Arnold of Macaulay’s imaginary 
New Zealander may find with surprise that Whittier and Lowell 
produced something more worthy of that accidental immortality 
than Browning or Tennyson. The time may come when a care- 
ful study of even the despised American newspapers may reveal 
them to have been in one respect nearer to a high civilisation 
than any of their European compeers, since the leading American 
literary journals criticise their own contributors with the utmost 
freedom, while there does not seem to be a journal in England 
or Paris that even attempts that courageous candour.” 
Hitherto, in the writer’s judgment, Americans have allowed 
themselves to be restrained and depressed by European 
opinion; their own self-estimate has been too apologetic, 
and they have found culture easier to gain than self. 
confidence. “I remember,” he says, “to have been impressed 
with no little sense of dismay on first nearing the shores of 
Europe, at the thought of what London and Paris might 
show me in the way of great human personalities; but I said 
to myself, ‘To one who has heard Emerson lecture, and 
Parker preach, and Garrison thunder, and Phillips persuade, 
there is no reason why Darwin or Victor Hugo should pass 
for more than mortal ;’ and accordingly they did not.” 

In fiction, we are told, American novelists, unlike their 
English contemporaries or predecessors, recognise the essential 
dignity of the individual man, and this tendency comes to its 
highest point and is best indicated in the later work of Mr. 
Howells. Insuch masters of English fiction as Scott and Jane 
Austen, on the contrary, “society is fixed, not fluid,” and it is 
not human nature that Scott vindicates, but peasant virtues. 
“But from the moment American fiction came upon the 
scene, it brought a change. Peasant virtue vanishes when 
the peasant is a possible President, and what takes its 
place is individual manhood irrespective of social position.” 
Mr. Higginson’s assertions are as fallacious as his illustra- 
tions are unfortunate. It is not, he says, human nature that 
Scott’s Jeanie Deanses and Dandie Dinmonts vindicate, but 
peasant virtues. This is a distinction without a difference. 
Because Jeanie Deans and the Liddesdale farmer happen to 
be peasants, in what respect is their human nature lessened 
by their position ; and would they be more human if there lay 
before them the future open to American citizens? Scott, 
who was “a gentleman even to his dogs,” recognised the 
highest virtues in lowly life, and no one reverenced more 
sincerely, to quote the author’s words, “individual manhood 
irrespective of social position.” Moreover, if our great novelists 
regarded English society as fixed, their mistake would be pal- 
pable, since, as all the world knows, there is scarcely a post in the 
State that is not open to the lowliest-born of English citizens. 
The American tendency to disregard social position is best in- 
dicated, we are told, in the later work of Mr. Howells,—as, for 
instance, in The Rise of Silas Lapham. Silas is a poor and 
wholiy uneducated man who attains great wealth by the 
manufacture of a certain paint, which he advertises exten- 
sively, with a total disregard for the effect produced by his 
enormous posters on the scenery of his country. He has some 
fine qualities, and human nature, as developed in Silas, 





* The New World and the New Book: an Address ; with Kindred Essays, By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston, U.S,A,; Lee and Shepard, 
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though occasionally disagreeable, no doubt claims respect; 
but when Silas brags of his paint and brags of his wealth, he 
is essentially vulgar, and in this respect stands on a far lower 
level than the peasants delineated by Scott. Mr. Higginson 
labours under the delusion that the essential dignity of the 
individual man cannot be developed until he gets rid of 
“the toy of Royalty and the mechanism of separate classes ;” 
but separate classes can exist in a democracy, and the author 
must be perfectly aware that there is an exclusiveness in New 
York and Boston society as restrictive in its way as the most 
aristocratic society in London. Mr. Higginson, however, 
seems to be as much scared by a Duke or Prince as a bull by 
ascarlet cloak, and thinks it conceivable that the degrada- 
tion of our fiction to a sensational level, “may be simply 
a part of that reversion toward a lower standard which 
grows naturally out of an essentially artificial social strue- 
ture.” It is easy to talk of social equality, and to praise 
itas a theory, but no one, whether in the Old Country or 
in the New, knows what it means in actual life, or would be 
happier if he did. At the present time, indeed, there is 
probably far more personal freedom and less subservience 
to public opinion in England than in the United States. 

Mr. Higginson stands on firmer ground when he advises his 
countrymen to be more independent of European criticism. 
Since Emerson, he says, they have ceased to be colonial, and 
“have therefore ceased to be over-sensitive,”—a healthy sign 
for the future of a great nation. But in writing thus, is not 
the author uttering a desire rather than stating a fact, or why 
is every notable English tourist interviewed as soon as he lands 
in the States, or even before he lands, as to his opinion of the 
country ? And such an inquiry must be wholly unnecessary, 
if it be true, as the author says, that the Old World knows 
next to nothing of the New. He, however, has no doubt 
that we in England are in a very unfortunate condition. 
Our Court, if we did but know it, hangs upon us with 
a weight heavy as frost, and the Court circle substitutes 
for individuality a mere variation of costume. In the 
higher grades in England, the official is developed, and 
there are perhaps two different types of Lords, “the wickéd 
lord” and “the good lord;” but “there is no added develop- 
ment of the individual.” This and similar observations on 
our country will at least amuse, if they do not instruct, an 
Englishman. And so with Mr. Higginson’s respect for bulk. 
“There is a defect,” says Max O’Rell, “which seems to exist 
everywhere in America,—a disposition to imagine that the 
value of things is in proportion to their size.” This defect is 
noticeable in these pages. Forgetting that the greatest litera- 
tures the world has seen sprang from countries insignificant 
in size, the writer asserts that “nothing smaller than a con- 
tinent can really be large enough to give space for the 
literature of the future,” and this continent is America. 

The author has some sound remarks upon the cultivation 
of style, and we have no fault to find with his estimate 
of some English authors whose popularity is far greater than 
their literary art. It is possible for a foreigner to detect 
faults which we may be apt to overlouk, and this Mr. Higgin- 
son has done. He gives illustrations of slovenly writing on 
the part of some popular authors; but it is perhaps necessary 
to inform him that the critical English reader is as little 
tolerant of Mr. Haggard’s style as he is of “ Ouida’s,” and 
that he would hesitate, although Mr. Higginson does not, in 
placing Matthew Arnold and Mr. Gosse on the same literary 
level. More than once, indeed, we have been not a little 
startled by the writer’s judgment of men and books, as, 
for example, when he asserts that there are tones and cadences 
in Emerson more noble than “ the exquisite lyre of Tennyson” 
has ever reached, and that Hawthorne touches us at greater 
depths. For Emerson, indeed, Mr. Higginson’s admiration is 
unbounded. ‘“ However we explain it,” he writes, “there is 
such a tendency of study and criticism toward concentration 
on single figures, that no nation in the course of centuries can 
furnish more than two or three; and it is much for any people 
if it can furnish one. The growing proportions of the 
Emerson literature leave little doubt who is to provide for 
America—if, indeed, any one is to supply it—that central 
and controlling figure.” 

We may add, in closing this curious volume, that while 
strongly marked by prejudice, it contains also a measure of 
sound sense and discriminating criticism. And no reader, 
whether agreeing with the author or not, can complain that 
he is dull. 





HAMPTON COURT PALACE IN ORANGE AND 
GUELPH TIMES.* 
Mr. Law’s new volume concludes his work on Hampton 
Jourt Palace, and brings its history down to the present 
time. It covers a period of just two centuries, a period which, 
he remarks, is as interesting, as far as Hampton Court is 
concerned, as that of Tudor and Stuart times. It certainly 
includes the pulling down of much that Cardinal Wolsey put 
up, the erection of a new building by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and the laying-out of the grounds more or less in their present 
form; but it is a question whether the local associations of 
Orange and Guelph times are as fascinating as those of the 
preceding hundred and fifty years, or whether, indeed, any 
associations ever enter the thoughts of the ordinary visitor. 
The Maze and kiss-in-the-ring on the Green secure as many 
patrons as the Great Hall or the State Apartments. Even 
amorg those who are really anxious to examine a Palace 
crowded with historic memories, there will, of course, be a 
variety of opinions. To stand in the Hall where Charles I. 
was wont to dine, or in the Court where his son used to play 
tennis, would be to many preferable to a stroll through Queen 
Mary’s Bower or a visit to King William’s Bedchamber. The 
historian and the sentimental visitor would not agree, nor 
would the architect and the excursionist see much in common. 
Comparisons, however, are at the best inconclusive, and it 
may safely be said that all three volumes contain reminis- 
cences which will interest any one who opens them. 
Directly William ITI. felt secure upon the throne, he began 
to look about for some place near London “ where, without 
being too far away from his Ministers, he might be free from 
the press and crowd of Whitehall, and give full indulgence to 
his unsociable inclinations.” Within ten days of their pro- 
clamation, he and Mary paid Hampton Court a visit, and he was 
at once captivated, “ for not only did the flatness of the country 
remind him of the scenery of his own dear home in Holland, but 
even from the very palace windows he could look out on a long, 
straight canal, fringed with avenues of lime-trees, such as met 
his eye at Haarlem and the Hague.” Both Sovereigns found 
the air of the place agree with them so well, that they resolved 
to live there the greater part of the year; but William con- 
sidered the Palace “so very old-built and irregular,” that it 
was decided to raise new buildings at once. ToSir Christopher 
Wren was entrusted the task of designing an edifice in the 
style of the “debased Renaissance of Louis XIV.,” which 
should harmonise with the Tudor surroundings, and the 
architect’s task was made the more difficult by having to 
consult the King’s taste in everything. It is certainly to be 
regretted that the King should have shown so little regard for 
a palace impressed with the associations of two centuries as to 
sweep away so many of its most interesting features; and we 
heartily wish, with Mr. Law, that King William, instead of 
laying his “ irreverent hand” upon the home of the Tudor and 
Stuart Sovereigns, had reared, as he contemplated, a fresh 
palace where Kempton Park now stands. The addition of the 
building which encloses the Fountain Court, to the eastern 
side of the Tudor Palace, caused a corresponding advance of 
the gardens into the park, and the Canal, or Long Water, 
which came up close to the former frontage, was filled in for 
two hundred yards. Elaborate flower-beds edged with box 
were formed, and the three avenues springing from the centre 
of the east front, just where the visitor enjoys his first glimpse 
of the gardens, remain much as they were two centuries ago, 
as well as the greater portion of the semicircle of lime-trees 
planned by Charles II. While the new structure:was being 
raised, and during the King’s long absence in Ireland, Queen 
Mary selected for her residence a detached building within 
the grounds close to the river, and known as the Water 
Gallery ; it had in earlier days been occupied as a prison by 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, under her sister’s 
orders, but was chiefly used as a landing-place from the river. 
Jnder Sir Christopher Wren’s superintendence, it was 
thoroughly decorated and made comfortable. Here Queen 
Mary worked many of the hangings and coverings which 
used to be pointed out as her handiwork ; and it was for this 
building, too, that Kneller painted his “Hampton Court 
Beauties,” her Majesty wishing to emulate the enterprise of the 
Duchess of York, for whom Lely had painted his ‘‘ Beauties.” 
The Queen also had a dairy close by, and devoted a good deal 


* The History of Hampton Court Palace, Vol. IIT. “Orange and Guelph 
Times.” By Ernest Law, B,A. London: George Bell and Sons, 1891, 
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of her time to gardening. She even sent to Virginia and the 
Cunary Islands for choice plants, and raised others from seed 
in the hothouses of the Privy Gardens. Among the latter 
were fine specimens of the Agave Americana, or Century 
Plant, one of which was in bloom two years ago; and Mr. 
Law tells us that the “ flower-stalk, which would grow several 
inches in a day, rose to a height of no less than sixteen feet, 
and carried thousands of pale yellow flowers dripping with 
nectar.” There also remain some citron and orange-trees 
which William III. is believed to have brought over from his 
garden at Loo. During William’s absence from England in 
1700, the ground between the south front and the river was 
remade, and the Water Gallery pulled down because it ob- 
structed the view; and about the same time the building 
known as the Banqueting House was enlarged, the King 
spending many of his evenings there with the Duke of Albe- 
marle, the Earl of Portland, and others. The Great Terrace— 
extending for nearly half-a-mile by the river, from Hampton 
Court Bridge to the Bowling Green and its four pavilions 
—was also begun, and was pronounced by Switzer, the 
writer on gardening, “the noblest work of the kind in 
Europe.” 

To William III. also the country is indebted for the twelve 
gates or screens of ironwork designed by Jean Tijou, which 
were made to surround the Privy Garden. Mr. Law says 
they are the “finest specimens of decorative ironwork ever 
executed in England, and it is doubtful whether that metal 
has ever, in any country or in any age, been moulded into 
forms more exquisitely delicate and graceful.” Only two of 
these now remain at Hampton Court; the others have been 
removed to the South Kensington and Bethnal Green 
Museums. We readily join Mr. Law in pleading for their 
restoration to the Palace for which they were intended; and like- 
wise for the Raphael Cartoons, the furniture, and the tapestry 
which were taken from Hampton Court Palace five-and-twenty 
years ago. Hampton Court would also gladly welcome back 
the beautiful statues and vases which had adorned the gardens 
from William III.’s time, until George IV. removed them to 
Windsor, especially the statues of Flora, Ceres, Diana, and 
Pomona, which used to stand on the summit of the south 
front. 

Queen Anne preferred Windsor and Kensington, as re- 
sidences, to Hampton Court, and seldom made any stay at 
the latter; but she carried on the improvements begun by 
William III. Pope wrote of her :— 

‘“‘Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.” 
She also fenced the meadows, which had hitherto been open 
to the river, to preserve her “studd” from being killed or 
drowned; and Verrio was commissioned to paint the ceiling 
of “the Great Room,” the subject being a huge allegorical 
representation of the Queen as Justice. In May, 1710, she 
entertained some Indian Kings at the Palace, and the same 
year redecorated the chapel, embellished its walls with carvings 
by Gibbon, erected new pews of fine Norway oak, and ordered 
the organ which is there now, and which, thanks to the quality 
of the wood and metal, still preserves its beautiful tone. It 
was at Hampton Court in 1711 that Lord Petre cut off a lock 
of Miss Fermor’s hair, an incident which caused a serious 
breach between the two families, and it was only healed by Pope 
ridiculing the affair in his famous poem, The Rape of the Lock. 
During the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign, the Great 
Diana Fountain, which originally stood in the Privy Gardens, 
was re-erected in its present position in Bushey Park, under 
the supervision of Sir Christopher Wren, and the whole of 
the work, including the working and carving of the pedestal 
of stone on which the marble (gilt) fountain stands, amounted 
to £1,300. The four Georges did little for Hampton Court, 
and that little did not improve it. The latter half of the 
volume before us deals with biographical details, which would 
be more appropriate in somebody’s memoirs than in a History 
of the Palace. 


The illustrations are decidedly unequal,—the fac-similes of 
old prints, the engravings from historical paintings, and the 
plans and designs, are excellent; the selection has been 
judicious, and the execution clear and effective. But there are 
others which do no sort of justice to their subject. Those 
reproduced from the pages of the English Illustrated 
Magazine, together with the original drawings specially 








executed for Mr. Law’s book, convey little idea of what 
they represent, and are far inferior in effect and quality 
to illustrations of the same character in some of the 
monthly magazines. We commend to Mr. Law’s atten. 
tion the views of Hampton Court Palace which have been 
inserted in Dr. Gardiner’s Student’s History of England, 
recently published. In the course of his narrative, Mr. Law 
is frequently far too explicit. There was no need to devote a 
whole page to the various nurses who suckled the infant Duke 
of Gloucester in 1689, nor to dilate on the confinement of the 
Princess of Wales in 1737; the event did not take place at 
Hampton Court Palace, and an allusion to the hurried and 
enforced departure of the Princess from Hampton Court 
would have sufficed; as it is, the bedroom details may keep 
the book from many a drawing-room table. The associations 
of Hampton Court are so abundant and interesting, that it 
was ill-judged to crowd them with superfluous and often 
objectionable matter. Mr. Law, however, delights in gossip, 
and has endeavoured to give flavour to his book by hunting 
up scraps of anecdote and scandal about anybody who hap. 
pened to have been at Hampton Court,—the same ferreting. 
out of personal details which is the curse of the “ society ” 
papers of modern times. There are many passages which 
will prompt mothers to close the book and advise their 
daughters not to read it. This is to be regretted, for the work 
gains nothing by such digressions, and is robbed of much of 
its charm. 

We are surprised at Mr. Law’s allowing himself to write 
so strongly about the Sabbatarians who protested against 
Hampton Court Palace being thrown open to the public on 
Sundays, and to his giving up five or six pages to his 
denunciation. The ineffectual attempts of recent years to get 
places of amusement opened on Sunday should have warned 
him that the “ Lord’s Day Rest Association ” are not the only 
persons who would preserve the day of rest so dear to the 
majority of Englishmen, and so essential to their mental and 
bodily welfare. Did Mr. Law feel no twinge of conscience 
when he condemned that “bitter intolerance and selfish dis. 
regard for the freedom of others which always stamps your 
true fanatics” ? And does he include among those whose eyes 
are “jaundiced by the light of Puritanism,” all those, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury downwards, who advocate some 
observance of Sunday? Here is Mr. Law’s ideal of what he 
sneeringly terms “that fine old institution, the British 
Sabbath :”— 


“On all sides are to be seen hundreds of omnibuses, vans, char- 
i-bancs, brakes, cabs, dog-carts, and carriages and conveyances of 
all sorts, including several coaches; all of which have brought 
their parties for the palace, the gardens, the parks, and the river. 
On the river, above all, the scene is of the gayest: it is often so 
crowded with rowing-boats, steam-launches, sailing-boats with 
various coloured sails, and house-boats decked with drapery and 
flowers, that one would imagine a regatta was going on. Through 
Molesey Lock also, just above the bridge, ceaseless streams, 
literally of hundreds of pleasure-boats, each with their merry 
party of holiday-makers, pass all day long ; while upon the banks 
stroll throngs of young people, not perked out in ‘ Sunday-go-to- 
Meeting best,’ but men rationally dressed in easy shooting suits 
or flannels, and girls in neat and pretty lawn-tennis or boating 
costumes.” 


And what do the residents say to all this, or the riverside 
boatmen and others whose Sunday is thereby made their 
hardest day? Perhaps Mr. Law does not consider them part 
of that general public whose interests he is defending. Does 
he imagine these “merry parties of holiday-makers ” went to 
church on the morning of the scene he so sympathetically 
describes? Or does he recommend the river as a sub- 
stitute for the church? His digression is a mistake. 
Stripped of its padding, and compressed within two volumes, 
this would be a thorough, interesting, and valuable History 
of Hampton Court. So long as Mr. Law confined him- 
self to the Palace, its architecture, its growth, and its 
contents; to the Sovereigns and historical personages who 
lived in it, and from whom its traditions and associations 
sprang; and to the laying out of the parks and gardens, he 
did well, and we could have wished no better chronicler of the 
picturesque pile of buildings; but the work is marred, par- 
ticularly in the volume under notice, by the presence of a mass 
of trivialities which choke up the narrative, and by the intro- 
duction of outside topics which cause impatience on the part 
of the reader, and betray prejudice on the part of the 
writer. 
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PARIS.* 


WE have always a certain difficulty in dealing with an illus- 
trated book, from the necessity of solving a question which is 
sometimes designedly obscured, whether the writer or the 
illustrator is the real director of the enterprise. This is a 
point which it is extremely important for the reviewer to 
know, but which is by no means always revealed to him, 
especially as it is possible for the mere illustrator or the mere 
letterpress-writer to outshine his legitimate superior, and 
thus reverse the proper order of things. Strange precautions 
are sometimes taken to avoid risks of this kind. We knew 
one case where a leading firm of publishers, being about to 
produce a work of local history—the locality being a city as 
famous as Paris itself—made a previous stipulation that the 
illustrator should not see the text, nor the writer the illus- 
trations, till each was ready for publication. The result, as 
may be imagined, was equally unsatisfactory to all parties. 
It may, however, we think, be safely assumed that in the pre- 
sent undertaking Mr. Hamerton is the senior partner; and 
Mr. Hamerton is, as we know, a man with a mission. It is 
his part to act as a kind of national Boswell, and attempt to 
make two great nations better known to each other. “My 
friends,” says Mr. Hamerton, in fact, to his public on both 
sides of the Channel, “ you regard the French as a frog-eating 
nation who wear wooden shoes; you, on the other hand, 
imagine the Englishman to live on rosbif and péle éle, and to 
buy his wife at Smithfield, with the consent of M. le Lord- 
maire. You are both entirely deceived; come with me and 
1 will unfold to you the truth.” In vain the unprejudiced 
Englishman or Frenchman protests that he never had any 
ideas of the kind. Mr. Hamerton, whose stronghold is the 
mutual ignorance of England and France—without which his 
occupation would be gone—holds him with his glittering pen, 
and proceeds to discourse at length to him in a manner which 
we will admit is in most cases sufficiently entertaining. 

The subject Mr. Hamerton has at present to deal with is 
one of which Englishmen are certainly quite ignorant enough. 
Their idea of Paris, he complains, refers only to “that con- 
veniently central space” which includes “the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg, Notre Dame, the Madeleine, the Opera, and the 
Palais de l’Industrie.” We might say that, bar the South 
Kensington districts—a knowledge of which stony wilderness 
can benefit no one but a cabman—the ordinary Englishman’s 
knowledge of London does not extend over a much wider 
space, and certainly implies quite as small an acquaintance 
with its antiquities, which are rarely revealed to him unless 
through the occasional accounts provided by American illus- 
trated magazines. But this would be an insufficient answer, 
unless we could prove that the travelled Frenchman was equally 
ignorant. We are rather glad to find our countrymen credited 
with so much knowledge; we ourselves should have been a little 
doubtful about including the Luxembourg. Mr. Hamerton 
does tell us of a Yorkshire manufacturer who said he did 
not know that there were any pictures in the Louvre, and this 
statement, as it is in print, we are bound to believe; but we 
have some hope that this honest gentleman was only exhibiting 
a sample of a Yorkshire manufacture which is specially em- 
ployed in conversation with guileless strangers from other 
counties. The curious point is, that almost all the archi- 
tectural and other beauties and curiosities described by Mr. 
Hamerton are included! within that limited space which 
bounds the Englishman’s knowledge. 

We do not suppose that the ordinary visitor does know 
much of what is to be seen in Paris. Under the heading of 
the ordinary visitor we do not include the man of culture, 
whose profession is to know more than other men; nor, again, 
do we refer to the people who go to Paris for society, if any 
still do so, or the gentlemen who have pressing business there 
about the time of the Grand Prix; for the two latter classes, 
of course, do not want to see anything in the way of sights. 
The ordinary traveller is certainly too much inclined to regard 
Paris as a place to stop a night or two at, on hie way some- 
where else. Probably, in spite of the new facilities for 
avoiding it, he would rather feel that he was shirking his 
duty if he did not stop there. Then he will probably pay a 
duty-visit to Notre Dame and the Louvre—if the traveller is 
a lady, she may also visit the other Louvre over the way— 
look at the shops in the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue de la 





* Paris, in Old and Present Times. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, New 
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Paix, walk along the Champs Elysées, and possibly go to the 
Bois. This will more or less represent in his eyes the whole 
duty of man under the circumstances. To many people, the 
Champs Elysées, the Rue de Rivoli, and the Palais Royal are 
haunts of enjoyment which it is impossible to get beyond. 
Mr. Hamerton says that the new Paris has practically 
stamped out the old one, and this is true, even in a sense 
which he probably does not intend to imply. There is so 
much that is pleasant to see in the mere brightness and fresh- 
ness of life as it appears to the casual visitor, that he does not 
care to search for further beauties. We are not referring, of 
course, to the man who knows Paris and can amuse himself as 
the Parisians do, but to the outside onlooker, the mere sight- 
seer who finds here in the streets, the shops, and the crowd, too 
much interest to let him go farther afield. 


Mr. Hamerton devotes his attention with perfect im- 
partiality to Paris, past and present. The beginning of his 
book is almost painfully historical, tracing the fortunes of 
the Island of Notre Dame from the strange days when the 
Parisians were a barbarous tribe—perhaps this was only an 
invention of envious neighbours—and built their first rude 
fort in the middle of the Seine. Valuable historical and 
architectural descriptions are given of the origin and growth 
of Notre Dame, the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, 
and the Hotel de Ville. Of the Louvre especially the account 
is very full and interesting, through all the various vicissi- 
tudes of its history, from the strong castle built by Philippe 
Auguste outside the wall of the city, to the building as it 
stands in the present day. One of the most curious incidents 
recorded is that which accounts for the remarkable fact that the 
buildings on the river side of the quadrangle are so much 
broader than those facing the Rue de Rivoli. When 
Louis XIV. first turned his attention to the Louvre, 
he found only the western and southern sides of the 
great quadrangle finished, his father, who had _pro- 
jected a gigantic palace four times as large as the 
present one, having, in fact, accomplished little beyond 
pulling down the beautiful old Gothic work that he found 
there. Louis XIV. employed Le Vau, an architect of great 
ability, to continue the work and build the eastern front. All 
went well for a while, till Colbert came into office and began 
finding fault with everything, as was his wont. He sent Le 
Vau’s plans to other eminent French architects, and asked if 
they were not bad; and each of the persons consulted replied 
that they were atrocious, and that he had never been able to 
understand how the King had not employed himself instead 
of an idiot like Le Vau. Each man also sent his own design 
of what he thought ought to be built, and Colbert, being con- 
fused among all the rival suggestions, sent the lot to Rome, 
to be inspected and decided upon by the great authorities 
there. The Roman critics replied unanimously that, as no 
Frenchman had ever had the slightest notion of the rudiments 
of architecture, it was not surprising that the designs were all 
equally bad; obviously only an Italian could be expected to 
carry out properly a work of such magnitude. So Louis XIV. 
engaged the Italian architect Bernini, who came to Paris and 
was féted and made much of, but somehow did not please the 
King with his work, and was finally sent back to Italy, “ con- 
soled with a sum of three thousand louis d'or, and a life- 
pension of twelve thousand livres for himself and twelve 
hundred for his son.” Matters were therefore much in the 
same position as they were when poor Le Vau’s work had 
been taken out of his hands. At this point comes upon 
the scene Claude Perrault, doctor of medicine, with a 
design of the front as it exists at present, facing St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois. The imposing aspect of the great 
colonnade was just the thing to take the fancy of Louis XIV., 
who ordered the plan to be put into execution at once. Perrault, 
who was presumably stronger in medicine than in geometry, 
had made his facade seventy feet too long; but he was not 
going to abate an inch of it for such a mere trifle as suiting 
it to the position of the older buildings; so a new front was 
erected on the river side outside the old southern buildings, in 
order to fit in with Perrault’s new facade. The latter was found 
to be too long on the north side also, as is shown by the pro- 
jecting clump of building which still exists at the north-east 
corner of the Louvre. 


Regarding the Hotel de Ville, Mr. Hamerton absolutely 
whoops with enthusiasm. It is “ the most perfectly beautiful 
of modern edifices,” “the fairest palace ever erected in the 
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world.” This is because it has been constructed rapidly as a 
whole conception, designed and executed at one time, upon 
the old model improved by the new lights of modern architec- 
ture. “The intention has been to preserve the traditional 
forms, but quietly to take every opportunity of improving 
them. It is a new edition of an old book, not revised by the 
author, but by a respectful editor more skilful than the author 
himself.” ‘We are always a little nervous about the result of 
editing by an editor “more skilful than the author himself,” and 
the improvement of ancient art by the clearer knowledge of 
modern days always brings to our mind an uneasy reminiscence 
of a story which was told us some years ago at Florence. A con- 
ceited young artist arrived there with letters of introduction to 
a well-known connoisseur, who was to be his guide, philosopher, 
and friend during his stay. The two went about together, and 
the young man talked at large about the present and future of 
Art with the biggest of capital “A’s.” In time they came to 
San Marco; andthe connoisseur pointed out the beauties of 
Fra Angelico’s frescoes, and asked his young friend if he 
thought he could do as well as that. The young man sim- 
pered and hesitated, but finally admitted that, considering 
the extent of modern knowledge and the progress of Art, one 
ought to be able to do a little better than that nowadays. We 
do not insinuate that Mr. Hamerton would advance such a 
proposition, but his enthusiasm about modern French archi- 
tecture is occasionally rather alarming. To be sure, the fact 
that a builder of mere houses in a mere street should in the 
nineteenth century think about architecture at all, does in it- 
self open up the most dazzling possibilities to the astounded 
Englishman. 

The illustrations, which contain some reproductions of in- 
teresting old prints, are of high average merit, especially some 
clever sketches of M. Maxime Lalanne, who has, however, con- 
tributed one picture of “Children in the Garden of the 
Tuileries,” which we would gladly have been without. Some 
one—whether Mr. Hamerton or the publisher or who, we know 
not—has managed to place the illustrations very awkwardly. 
In more than one case, we have a detailed description of a 
picture which does not come till some ten pages later, other 
irrelevant illustrations intervening in the meantime. To the 
chapter on the Panthéon, the Invalides, and the Madeleine, is 
appended a note, saying that, “although our engraving does 
not illustrate the present chapter on Paris, it belongs to the 
same series,” there following a full description of the engraving 
in question. After a long futile search, we discovered this 
illustration in a totally different chapter, ninety pages further 
on. ‘This careless arrangement seriously detracts from the 
usefulness of the book. Mr. Hamerton has not quite brought 
his new edition up to date in some cases; for instance, in his 
meditations on the Champ de Mars, he does not mention the 
Exhibition of 1889, which was at least as important as the 
two previous ones. Perhaps he was afraid that he would be 
obliged to speak of the Tour Hiffel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Familiar Studies in Homer. By Agnes M. Clerke. (Longmans.) 
—This is an interesting book, showing careful study, but some- 
what spoilt by a pompous style. Here, for instance, is a quota- 
tion from what Miss Clerke gives as the Iliadic conception of the 
dog: “ The foul outrager of the sanctities of death, the ravenous 
and indiscriminating violator of the precious casket of the human 
soul.” Elsewhere we hear of the “adipose perfections” of “a 
noble hog.” On the difference of the dog in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, Miss Clerke builds an argument in th interests of the 
Chorizontes. But, after all, is the difference so great? In the Iliad 
the dog is the companion of the hunter and the herdsman, and 
the household pet,—witness the hounds which Patroclus kept. 
Miss Clerke has a hankering after sun-myths and the other fancies 
of the “atmospherists.” But she has written a book well worth 
study. She gives in a full adhesion to the theory of an early, 
i.e., pre-Dorian date for the poems; and though she holds with 
the heretical Chorizontes, who, after all, have a great deal to say 
for themselves, she rejects, we gather, the fancy of a largely divided 
Homer. 

Betsy. By “V.” (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—Betsy is a 
lively, clever, and kind-hearted American girl, whose appearances 
in the story might with advantage be more frequent than they 
are. Evelyn Vernon, who gives up a lover for whom she has the 
greatest affection, to please her father, a selfish person who 





deserved nothing, is really so perverse that she wants a very 
efficient helper to lift her out of the slough of trouble into which 
she falls. Surely when she dismissed her betrothed to please her 
father, she was bound to tell him the real reason, and not put him 
off with an unreasonable request not to ask the reason why. 
Betsy manages to bring together the lovers so separated by excel- 
lent management, and leaves us with the feeling that we should 
like to hear something more about her. 

The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. (Hutchinson.) 
—The most interesting part of this book is the description of the 
captivity of the young Princess. It is with this, indeed, after an 
introduction in which the Duchesse de Berry is compared with 
her relative, that the story begins. More strictly speaking, the 
commencement of the narrative is the departure of Marie 
Antoinette from the Temple for the Conciergerie (August 13th, 
1792). The Princess’s captivity was shared by Madame Eliza- 
beth. At first it became more and more rigorous, and was aggra- 
vated by the most shameful insults. On May 10th, 1794, Madame 
Elizabeth was executed, and the Princess was thenceforward 
alone. On the next day, Robespierre came to see her. Two 
months later he fell, and an immediate change for the better took 
place in the treatment of the prisoner. The poor Dauphin was 
still treated with the greatest inhumanity. When a change was 
made, it came too late. He died June 9th, 1795, two months after 
his tenth birthday. His sister never saw him after her mother’s 
death. All her life she was tormented by persons who claimed to 
be the heir of France. From this time, her condition was greatly 
improved. The story of the affectionate attentions by which her 
friends outside sought to relieve the weariness of her imprison- 
ment, is very pathetic. On December 18th, 1795, she was ex- 
changed for a number of French prisoners in the hands of Austria. 
Four years afterwards she married her cousin, the Duc d’Angou- 
léme. The exiles were then living at Milthau in the Russian 
dominions. Not long afterwards, Paul I., who had made an 
alliance with Bonaparte, expelled them. They returned after the 
accession of Alexander I. But in this part the story has little 
interest. M. de Saint-Amand would have done well to complete 
his biography in one volume. 

Two Aunts and a Nephew. By M. Betham-Edwards. (Henry 
and Co.)—There is a certain freshness about this story. The 
heroine, Xenia, is of a quite unusual kind; so is her lover; so are 
all her surroundings. The three American girls who play a not 
unimportant part in the little drama, are of a more familiar 
aspect; so are the “ Aunts,” of whom, however, we do not get 
any very clear idea; the nephew is a fine young Englishman, 
who hides, as not a few of his countrymen do, plenty of romance 
under a somewhat commonplace exterior, 

Literary Industries. By H. H. Bancroft. (Harper and Brothers, 
New York.)—Mr. Hubert Hare Bancroft, who must not be con- 
founded with his namesake, George Bancroft, describes in this 
volume how he came to write his book on “The History of the 
Pacific States,” and “ Native Races of the Pacific States,” giving 
at the same time a number of biographical particulars. There 
has been something encyclopedic in his work, so vast were the 
materials which he collected, and from which he elaborated his 
results. A more remarkable story of energy it would not be easy 
to find. 

A Tiger’s Cub. By Eden Philpots. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) 
—This is, on the whole, a well-contrived story, though it stretches 
the limits of the probable at least as far as we are prepared to con- 
cede them. Still, something may be urged in favour of the striking 
dénouement which Mr. Philpots has invented, that the parentage 
of the criminal, and his qualifications for successfully committing 
the crime with impunity, are ingeniously connected. But toargue 
this point in detail would be to spoil the surprise which is so im- 
portant an element in tales of this kind. There is a certain 
amount of creditable character-drawing in the tale. Tarrant 
Tinkler, with his short-lived enthusiasms, is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful effort. The author would do well, perhaps, to curb his 
desire for theological speculation. Why the needless comment, 
on pp. 30-31, on the accepted phraseology of all religions? Mr. 
Philpots ridicules the idea that a man, “by his approximation to 
his ideal of rectitude, gives his Maker pleasure.” But the Scrip- 
tures are full of such expressions. Possibly such a phrase as “ My 
soul delighteth in the godly,” is anthropomorphic, but we have 
the best authority for using it, and “ anthropomorphic” is not 
equivalent to “ erroneous.” 

A Manual of Doctrine and Practice for Church Teachers. By the 
Rev. T. Sidney Boucher. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—There is 
some valuable information in Mr. Boucher’s book, but we venture 
to suggest to the “young curates” to whom, among others, the 
writer commends it, not to use its phraseology without considera- 
tion, ‘Clubs’ that claim to be ‘ Churches’” is not a very happy 
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description of the Nonconformist bodies. Altogether, his tone is 
bitter, and his statements not a little reckless. ‘There are no 
such bitter, cruel, and relentless persecutors as Protestants,” he 
writes (p. 18), and cites the “ Church Association ” as the “latest 
illustration.” The Spectator is certainly not a friend of the Church 
Association. Still, it can hardly be held to be more “ bitter, cruel, 
and relentless ” than the Inquisition. This is a book which is likely 
to do far more harm than good. 

Old Dacre’s Darling. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—Mrs. Pender Cudlip is no mean 
proficient in the art of writing repulsive novels; but here she has 
surpassed herself. Here is a brief sketch of the plot. The 
heroine entraps a young man into an engagement, marries the 
friend who goes to help him out of the entanglement, comes down 
as a widow to her father-in-law’s house, makes fools of all the 
men in the place, and especially the old squire, her dead husband’s 
uncle, whom she marries, or makes a show of marrying. It is in 
describing the doating fondness of this old wretch that the writer 
reaches the climax of her powers. The chronology of the tale is 
incomprehensible. Lady Larington is fifty in Volume I., and 
seventy in Volume ITI.; but the other characters do not appear to 
have grown old quite so fast. If they did, the wicked heroine 
must have been married at about twelve. 

Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. By Richard T. 
Ely. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This book, the work of a 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University, is of a popular 
character, having been originally written for the “ Chautauquan 
Circle,” an association that bears some resemblance to our 
University Extension schemes. The points on which we should 
like to see the opinion of an American expert are sometimes 
yery summarily dismissed. All that we are told about “ trusts” 
is, t hat they are a development of industry. The arguments for 
and against Protection are lucidly stated. Professor Ely inclines 
to a modification of the tariff, but thinks the importance of the 
subject overrated. He denounces tobacco and alcohol with a 
vehemence that is scarcely professorial. In discussing patents, 
he seems to overlook the primary argument for them that they 
are an encouragement for the publication of invention. The world 
suffers more loss from a trade secret being kept, than from a 
temporary monopoly. About the pension system not a word is 
said. Notwithstanding drawbacks and defects, this will be found 
a useful volume. 

The King of the Castle. By G. Manville Fenn. 3 vols. (Ward 
and Downey.)—This story can hardly be called commonplace. 
That, indeed, is not a fault of which Mr. Manville Fenn can be 
accused. The “ King of the Castle” is an eccentric person who 
keeps enormous wealth, acquired by working certain stone-quarries, 
shut up in a strong room. Apparently he did not trust invest- 
ments. Against this wealth various persons have plots. The 
novelist’s object is to keep us in doubt as to who is guilty of the 
owner’s death. There is a woman who has a spite against him on 
account of her husband’s death, and sundry people who covet the 
wealth. Then there is another man who is suspected because he 
is the lover of the murdered man’s daughter and scorned by him. 
Altogether there is a very satisfactory puzzle, and the end is 
something of a surprise. 


Epidemics, Plagues, and Fevers. By the Hon. Rollo Russell. (E. 
Stanford.)—This volume is described by the author as “an 
epitome of existing knowledge concerning the nature and pre- 
vention of maladies commonly spoken of as ‘preventable.’” He 
gives in alphabetical order an account of nearly thirty diseases, 
beginning with “ cholera,” and ending with “ yellow-fever.” All 
the information given has been gathered from the best sources 
and kept up to the latest date, and the whole collection will be 
found of considerable value. The book is intended, it should be 
explained, not for professional students, but for persons who may 
happen to be called upon, as members of sanitary committees, as 
school-managers or schoolmasters, or as employers of labour, to 
deal with the subject. Is it really established beyond doubt that 
no epidemic is communicated by the atmosphere? Very remark- 
able facts have been stated about measles; for instance, whole 
villages have been simultaneously prostrated by attacks. 


A Woman at the Helm. By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” 
&e. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—We cannot say that the 
author has repeated in this novel the success of “Dr. Edith 
Romney.” She is naturally more vague about the functions per- 
formed by Clare Thurston in her capacity of manager of the works 
of Thurston and Co. The part played by a woman-doctor made 
a much better subject. Then Clare ceases to have anything todo 


with the helm long before the story comes to an end, and we have 
thenceforward to be content with the misunderstandings, &c., 
that make up the ordinary love-story. The book is fairly readable, 
but not more. 
not feel quite sure. 


As to the purpose with which it is written, we do 
But our reading of it is that it is not well 





that a woman should be at the helm. She is apt to have her 
attention sadly distracted if an interesting young man comes in 
the way. A “man at the helm” would not be liable to have his 
balance upset in the way that so discomposes Miss Clare Thurston. 


Edinburgh Sketches and Memories. By David Masson. (Black.)— 
This handsome-looking volume consists of eight papers reprinted 
from magazines, and of five now published for the first time “ from 
manuscript of various dates since 1867.” Professor Masson’s 
accuracy and minuteness of statement, the breadth of his know- 
ledge, and his frequent ponderousness of style, combined with 
an occasional flippancy which he mistakes for ease, the virtues 
and defects, in short, of his earlier works, are to be found also in 
these essays. The writer may also boast that he is never super- 
ficial, and of several topics treated he writes from personal 
knowledge. He was intimate with Carlyle, and although, of 
course, his recollections do not go back to the Edinburgh life 
between 1809 and 1828 which is here delineated, there is a fresh- 
ness of detail in Mr. Masson’s three papers on the subject which 
owes much to his acquaintance with Carlyle in after-years. One 
of the strangest of the statements which the writer heard from 
his lips, is that “from the first well-remembered reading of 
Gibbon in twelve days, at the rate of a volume a day, he dated 
the extirpation from his mind of the last remnant that had been 
left in it of the orthodox belief in miracles ;” and almost equally 
strange is it to recall the statement that the spiritual triumph 
which enabled him to understand “ what the old Christian people 
meant by conversion” was due to Goethe. Some happy hours 
with Carlyle and his wife in the well-known home at Chelsea are 
pleasantly described by Mr. Masson. Of Allan Ramsay, whose 
“Gentle Shepherd,” written, be it remembered, in the days of 
Pope, is less known than it deserves to be, Professor Masson 
writes with due appreciation; and the paper on Lady Wardlaw 
and the Baroness Nairne has a charm somewhat rare in his 
writings. The author of “ Hardyknute,” a ballad admired by 
Gray and dear to Walter Scott, died without acknowledging the 
authorship ; and Lady Nairne, whose “ Land o’ the Leal,” “ Caller 
Herrin’,” and “ Laird o’ Cockpen” are familiar to all lovers of 
Scottish song, is said never even to have told her husband that 
she was guilty of verse-making. The gift of genius and the 
exercise of the literary faculty were regarded as a disadvantage 
to a woman in the last century, and these ladies therefore cherished 
their art in secret. We may add that the contents of this volume 
belong to very different periods of the author’s life. For one 
paper he goes back to 1856, while another contains the “ Opening 
Address to Session 1890-91 of the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh.” 


In Ladies’ Company: Six Interesting Women. By Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller. (Ward and Downey.)—Mary Seaton, the faithful friend of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, takes the first place in this volume. The 
narrative includes a passing defence of the Queen, whom Mrs. 
Miller, following the arguments urged by Mr. Hosack about twenty 
years ago, regards as innocent and “devoutly religious.” Mr. 
Hosack proved himself, as we said at the time, an admirable special 
pleader, but he assuredly failed to remove the weight of evidence 
against the beautiful and unfortunate Queen. The story of the 
adventures of the courageous Duchess of Berri is well told. 
Writing of Mrs. Cockburn, whose name is pleasantly associated 
with Scott’s, Mrs. Miller argues that all women who in past days 
manifested intellectual capacity were repressed by the stronger 
sex, and she quotes Dr. Gregory’s advice to his daughters to keep 
it a profound secret from the men if they happened to have 
any learning. ‘The one lesson taught to women, says the writer, 
was how to please men, and whatever intellectual work they did 
was done “in spite of the public disapproval and private scorn 
that attended on learning, wisdom, and literary ability in women.” 
The case of Fanny Mendelssohn, whose musical genius might 
possibly have rivalled that of her brother if it had not been in a 
great degree repressed, is especially unfortunate, for Felix used 
her compositions and published them as his own. “ Poor, poor 
Fanny !” exclaims Mrs. Miller, a little rhapsodically,“...... 
and poor world, which has wasted so much of its all too rare genius 
in wiping dust off furniture and rubbing soap through sieves. 
And poor, poor fools of to-day who chuckle over the waste!” 
Another victim whose fate Mrs. Miller deplores is Caroline 
Herschel, who, although she discovered eight comets, was for the 
most part a scientific servant to her brother. It was Caroline’s 
mother, however, and not her father, who tried to centre this 
clever woman’s affections on household good; and in the case of 
Ida Pfeiffer, of whom Mrs. Miller has an interesting but painful 
story to tell, all the oppositition to her mental progress came 
from the mother’s side. Mrs. Miller considers that the change of 
late years in the position of women is due to the introduction of 
machinery, a powerful influence no doubt, but only one among 
many, 
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Cocoa: All About It. By “ Historicus.”’ (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—A pretty little gilt-edged book that would look nice ona 
drawing-room table, “all about cocoa,” a substance largely con- 
sumed, yet of which few people know aught, much less all. There 
is a Spanish proverb (of South American origin) to the effect that 
it is better to have a cocoa-plantation than a gold-mine; and 
seeing that in tropical America and the West Indies a plantation 
produces two crops a year without any great labour or chance of 
“killing frosts,” the proverb unquestionably expresses a truth. 
The difference between gold-mining and cocoa-growing is the 
difference between a hazardous speculation and a sound invest- 
ment. Nothing can be more beautiful than a grove of cocoa-trees 
in full bearing, and their cultivation, the gathering of the fruit, 
and its preparation for market, are a pleasant and interest- 
ing occupation. We are surprised that “ Historicus” does not 
include Venezuela in his list of cocoa-producing countries. 
That country grows some of the best cocoa in the world. It is 
trés godité in France, and the Spaniards make from it that exquisite 
chocolate the secret of which they alone possess. When the 
“nibs” come to Europe, they are merely raw material, and their 
conversion into chocolate, sweetstuff, and what not, is a large 
industry both on the Continent and in England. “ Historicus” 
gives us an interesting description of the various processes through 
which the raw material passes before it is fit for use as a beverage, 
a food, and a “ goody.” In one of its several transformations, the 
substance becomes cocoa-butter, which is, perhaps, the reason why 
he so continually “butters up” a certain firm of manufacturers 
who, however enterprising and ingenious, are not, after all, the 
only cocoa-manufacturers in the world. 

PortRy.—One in the Infinite. By George Francis Savage- 
Armstrong. (Longmans.)—A certain unity of purpose runs 
through the two hundred and thirty detached poems which make 
up Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s volume. This purpose may be 
gathered from the title which he has given to it. Man ques- 
tioning his own consciousness and the facts of the universe, re- 
viewing the beliefs which his fellows in the past have held, and 
which in the present they hold, about Deity and the divine 
relations with the human race, is the subject of his verse. 
Of course the poems are largely dramatic, or, to put the 
same thing in another form, they express various moods, 
Sometimes we have almost a blank denial, at other times 
something like despair; then, again, there are even confident 
expressions of faith and hope. We do not gather that the poet 
advances beyond theism, coupled with intense and loving admira- 
tion for the personality of Christ. The two poems in the third 
part entitled “The Cross” and “Jesus of Nazareth,” seem to 
express the author’s innermost feeling in this matter. In the 
former he writes :— 


“ Ah, who shall blame the poor weak child of man 
Who, yearning towards the God he may not see, 
Grasps thus some emblem of his tenderness, 
Holding the viewless Vast within a span, 
And easing so his spirit’s agony 
With that which hath such power to soothe him and to bless? 
Since all he sees is phantom of the thing 
He sees not, who shall chide him if he pray 
To God as to a Father, if he cling 
To that which in the form of Christ and clay 
Softens the blaze of Light whose naked fire would slay ? ” 


The Christian faith, in this view, is an accommodation to human 
weakness. We do not write this as wishing to impose a theologi- 
cal test, but because the interest of the poems so largely depends 
on the writer’s standpoint. Their literary value, though unequal, 
is very considerable. Sometimes we seem to see hurry, anda 
contentment with inadequate expressions. The last line of the 
following, for instance, is very weak. It would have been better 
to sacrifice the whole stanza, or even poem, than to have let it pass: 


“Light have I found, and Hope, 
And promise of peaceful years, 
And nerve in the Night to grope 
In the shadow of nameless Fears, 
A vigour of heart to sunder 
The False from the Seeming-True, 
And Calm in the tempest’s thunder, 
And Faith when the sands are few.”’ 


But sometimes we have a finely sustained excellence throughout 


the poem :— 
“My GuIDE. 
She leads me on through storm and calm, 
My glorious Angel girt with light; 
By dazzling isles of tropic balm, 
By coasts of ice in northern night. 
Now far amid the mountain shades 
Her footprints gleam like golden fire, 
And now adown the leafy glades 
I chase the music of her lyre, 


And now amid the tangled pines 

That darkly robe the gorgeous steep, 
She beckons where in woven lines 

The sunbeams through the darkness creep, 
And shows in glimpses far below 

The champaign stretching leagues away, 
Fair cities veiled in summer’s glow 

Or sparkling in the cloudless ray. 
At times on seas with tempest loud, 

The pilot of my bark, she stands, 
And, through the rifts of driving cloud, 

To tranquil bays of bounteous lands, 





—_—__.. 


The grassy creek, the bowery shore, 
The fringe of many a charméd realm, 
She steers me safe by magic lore, 
Her white arm leaning on the helm,” 


And a thought as old as literature has seldom been more 
finely expressed than in the following :— 
“SPRING AND DEATH, 


Shadow and light on the mountain, the sapphire, the pink, and the gold, 
Brightening and darkening in winds of the morning as sweet as of old, 
Shadow and light of the Spring in the gambolling breezes of May, 
Shadow and light—but the heart that loved them is cold in the clay, 


Sounds of the winds arising and fading afar in the woods, 

Bending the tree as they wander and swinging the dove that broods, 
Sounds of the winds in the burgeoning boughs and the grasses of May, 
Sounds of the winds—but the heart that loved them is cold in the clay. 


Blossom and leaf and light and colour, the fulness of Spring, 

Birds in the meadows, and birds in the thickets, that gurgle and sing, 

Blossom and colour and light and song, and the fervour of May,— 

All, all are here—but the heart that loved them is cold in the clay,” 
Mr. Savage-Armstrong continues to keep a place very high 
among the Di minorum gentium. Poems, by William Watson 
(Macmillan), contains a reprint of the poems originally published 
in “ Wordsworth’s Grave, and other Poems,” together with some 
other pieces. Mr. Watson’s name will be familiar to readers of 
the Spectator, and it is needless to do more than call their attention 
to this collected edition of his poems.— Vulgar Verses. By Jones 
Brown. (Reeves and Turner.)—Most of these verses are idylls of 
common life, and we do not know why the writer included among 
them the romance of Cupassis, the Galla maid whom Queen Kara 
used as a footstool, and who finally came to be a nun, the first 
black nun that ever was, i.e., “in the great convent of the Triniti ” 
at Lisbon. ‘“ Haymaking;” ‘ Martha’s Wedding,” in which the 
maid is asked, beyond all expectation, to marry her widowed 
master ; “ Susan,” “ Sally,” both experiences of service,—are some 
of the subjects which the author treats. It would bean injustice 
to make extracts. The theme and its treatment do not admit of 
purpurei panni, but there is genuine power to be seen in the verse. 
Lisha Ridley the Pitman, and other Poems. By Henry J. Barker, 
B.A. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This volume, too, contains something 
readable, but we must own that the versified form is not that which 
we prefer for the tales which Mr. Barker has to tell——Many 
readers will be glad to hear of a reprint of some excellent trans- 
lations in A Chaplet from the Greek Anthology, by Richard Garnett. 
(T. Fisher Unwin).—Leaves of Memory. By Elizabeth Cowell. 
(Seeley.)—These verses gain an interest from the evident truth 
and depth of the personal feeling which they express, and from 
the variety of scenes which they picture; nor are they without 
literary power; but they want both force and finish. The first 
piece, “ Moonlight in Calcutta,” is much better than the rest. If 
Mrs. Cowell could always have kept to this level, we could have 
given less stinted praise.——Pot-Pourri ; or, Merry and Wise. By 
“@.S8.H.” (Digby and Long.)—There are some creditable verses 
in this volume, the translations being, perhaps, the best. The 
“Phaselus ille” from Catullus is decidedly good, though the 
“ Leva sive dextera vocaret aura” is not adequately rendered by 








“Though wind might turn 
From west to east or blow astern.” 


Catullus means that his yacht sailed equally with a side or a 
following wind. Here is a specimen of the author in his sportive 


mood :— 
“A Paropy FROM DRYDEN. 

Two Beings in two distant periods born, 
The courts of Heav'n, the groves of Earth adorn: 
The first excelled in majesty and grace, 
The next in feeling heart and noble face, 
Commanded then a tvird fair type to show, 
The force of Nature could no farther go, 
So mingling the angelic and the human 
In just proportion, lo! it fashion’d woman: 
But since she rudely struggles to the fore, 
The man remains, the angel is no more,” 


—Amoris Imago. By W. G. Hole. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—This is a volume of fair verse of the academical kind. Mr. 
Hole has studied good models, and studied them with success. 
If he had had, so to speak, anything to say, his volume might 
have been a success. A power of expression he certainly has, 
but the thought expressed is commonplace. Even the story of 
“Menarchus the Palmian,” the principal poem of the volume, is 
scarcely a story. In what school Mr. Hole has learnt may be 
seen from the following, which is as good aspecimen of his manner 
as we can find :— 


‘IT weary of the slow-pulsed plash and beat 
Of these stale, regular seas. The drudge of nets, 
The fetch and carry of mean merchandise 
From isle to isle, are these for such as you ? 
Nay! strong of heart, it shall be ours to find 
That wondrous city builded in the west, 
Whereof one speaks who saw its walls afar ; 
Its ivory roofs and pinnacles of gold ; 
Its milk-white marble battlements, and towers 
Up-glimmering, cloudfaint, skyward; where the things 
That most we value counterwise are held. 
And what are storms to men who fear them not?” 


—Poems. By William Charles Scully. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is a “volume of verse written by a South African Colonist.” 
They need no such apology, if, indeed, it be an apology. The 
literature of these young countries may be long in growing, but it 
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should be a sturdy growth in the end. Mr. Scully can write very 
well, witness the following :— 


“THOMAS PRINGLE. 
These mountain winds that wander in the sun, 
And sway the purple harebells to and fro, 
And murmur ’mid the lichen-bitten rocks, 
Bring one to mind, a singer, one who drew 
First harmony from discords of a land 
Unknown to fame, unsung of, and a waste. 
Here Pringle dwelt, and tuned his blameless lyre 
At Nature’s knee, and with his poet’s ear 
Caught wandering notes of music, which he wove 
In chords of silver sweetness; here his eye 
From flower and bird and cloud drank colour in 
And stored it in his mind, until it flowed, 
Transmuted by his heart to strands of song,— 
Now interlaced and wreathed into a robe 
That clothes these hills with glory. 


Haply here 
He may have sat, and watched the morn unfold 
Its beauties, like a bud of purest white 
That changes to a pink rose, and, athirst, 
Drinks in the night-sky’s fire, until it glows 
And flames to crimson. Haply he has seen, 
As I now see, the fleecy mist thin drawn 
In strands like snowy wool, through jagged teeth 
Of river crags that crest the sunlit heads 
Of stark, sky-speaking mountains. At his feet 
Bright ancestors of these sweet heather-belis 
Perchance were made immortal in his verse. 
Yon coney, old and grey, that shuns the breeze 
And blinks upon # ledge when hottest shines 
‘Ihe summer sun, mayhap when young and sleek 
Was startled from his feeding by the steps 
Of the rapt, pensive poet.” 
Here he has something to say; for the subject, the scenery of 
his adopted country, associated with a notable personality, is 
suggestive. All these South African poems are notable. Take, 
for instance, the following vigorous lines, part of a poem, 
“ Aceldama,” dramatically assigned to Chaka, the Zulu King :— 
“ My spears are like the tongues of flame 
That lick the waving autumn grass, 
To drink of blood and tears I came ; 
Earth shudders where my footsteps pass. 
A stormy dawn, I woke the sky, 
My nation, from its sleep of night ; 
Above my head the vultures fly, 
Nor have they oft a hungry flight. 


A beast with horns that rend and gore, 
My army rushes through the world; 

The white plumes flutter in the fore 
Like mists before a tempest whirled! 

The roaring sea when storms are strong 
Is not so fierce, the lion’s wrath 

Is tame when swells the battle-song 
That frights the clouds above my path! 


My beaten shields to thunder thrill, 
My spears like lightning flash between, 
Till raining blood their brightness kill, 
Or dim to lurid red their sheen! 
At morn and eve the splendid shine 
Of burning clouds I hail with joy— 
The sky thus gives its son the sign 
To rise up mighty, and destroy!”’ 


—Songs and Lyrics. By Joseph Skipsey. (Walter Scott.)—Mr. 
Skipsey’s name is known to many readers of verse, who will be 
glad to have this collection of what “has been regarded as most 
characteristic of the author's work.”-——Poems of Gustavo Adolfo 
Becquer. Rendered into English Verse by Mason Carnes. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—-Becquer was a native of Seville, who 
pursued the literary life in the midst of many difficulties. It is 
difficult to judge of his power by translations, though, indeed, 
these read fluently enough, with some exceptions, as “ashes and 
rot” (p. 79). But we do not see anything characteristic in them. 
——We have received :—Zalmovzis, and other Poems. By James H. 
Wilson. (Elliot Stock.) A Ballad of a Jester, and other Poems. 
By J. R. Williamson. (Riley, Darwen.)——As the Wind Blows: 
Stray’ Songs in Many Moods. By J. Percy King. (‘The Leaden- 
hall Press.)——Sketches from Nature. By “ Sheila.’ (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Is it “nature” to have “two 
primroses that budded side by side” “’neath the shadow of 
a lily tall and proud, that bloomed alone in solitary pride” ? 
Do lilies bloom “when opening leaves by April showers are 
bowed” ?——The Shadows of the Lake, and other Poems. By F. 
Leyton. A “second edition.” (Same publishers.) Proto-Maulis, 
and other Poems. By Lewis Morrison-Grant. (Alexander Gardner.) 
—tThe Love-Song of Barbara. By Charles Joseph Whitby. 
(Elliot Stock.) Wayside Voices. By William Steven Bate. 
(New York, no publisher’s name.)——Lyrical Versicles. By 
“R. T. N.” (Arrowsmith, Bristol.) ——The Fairy Ballad-Book. By 
the Author of “ Endymion’s Dream.” (Bell and Sons.) 
Moyarra : an Australian Legend. By Yttadairn. (E. A. Petherick 
and Co.) Prometheus. By James Allen. (D. Stott.) Avon- 
more, and other Poems. By Christopher Dawson. (NisLev and Co.) 
—Loose Blades from the One Field. By Francis Osmaston. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 




















Scuoot-Booxs.—Round the Empire, by George R. Parkin, M.A. 
(Cassell and Co.), comes with a recommendation from Lord Rose- 
bery. The knowledge of the dominions which make Britain an 
imperial country is so important, that, as Lord Rosebery puts it, 
“our children cannot begin the study of the subject too soon; 
our statesmen and thinkers cannot pursue it too far.”——The 
Advanced Class-Book of Modern Geography. By William Hughes 





and J. Francon Wiliams. (G. Philip and Son.)—This is a very 
complete book, and one which teachers will find especially useful. 
There are subjects on which we should have been glad to receive 
more information. There is a fairly satisfactory general account 
of Canada, but the thirteen provinces and territories are dismissed 
in little more than half as many pages. We are aware, however, 
of the severe limitations imposed by considerations of space. The 
volume consists as it is of eight hundred closely printed pages, 
appendices not being included——The specialty of Longman’s 
School Geography for South Africa, by George G. Chisholm, M.A., 
and Professor James Alex. Liebmann (Longmans), is the promi- 
nence which it gives to African matters. Sixty-three pages are 
given to the preliminary chapters on “ Mathematical and Physical 
Geography.” “ Africa” comes next, with nearly a hundred pages, 
of which a considerable portion is devoted to the British Colonies. 
——Notes on Physiography, by Horace C. Martin (J. Heywood), is 
a collection of facts brought together from many sources, among 
which, besides physiography proper, may be mentioned geology, 
astronomy, physics, meteorology, and physical geography.—The 
same subject is treated in Physiography, by J. Spencer (Percival 
and Co.)—Some of the facts thus brought together may be found 
put in a popular and attractive form in Blackie’s Science Reader, 
III. (Blackie and Son), along with others which it does not in- 
clude. Perhaps the scope of the book is a little too large. Might 
it not be better to keep to one “kingdom”? We begin here with 
the classification of animals, and go on to plants, to geology, to 
meteorology, and we know not what more. A more elaborate 
work is A Graduated Course of Natural Science, by Benjamin 
Loewy (Macmillan). Among the contents of this volume are 
accounts of Force, Gravity, Elasticity, Friction, Principles of 
Mechanics, Sound, Reflection, Light, Electricity, &c. The chapters 
are furnished with sets of questions.——An Introduction to 
Chemical Theory, by Alexander Scott (A. and C. Black), is designed 
to give a comprehensive view of the subject to a student already 
acquainted with elementary facts in the science.——A Practical 
Introduction to the Elements of Chemistry. By W. Marshall 
Watts. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—Mr. Watts’s point is to make his 
book experimental from the beginning. It is for teaching, 
not in the class-room, where, indeed, little is to be really 
learnt, but in the laboratory.——Of Mathematical books we 
have:—A Manual of Plane Geometry, by G. Irving Hopkins. 
(Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) ‘This is a manual of the new 
geometry, not an improved Euclid, it must be understood, but 
with a wholly different arrangement.——From the same publishers 
we get The Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry, by Edward A. 
Bowser, LL.D. (a second edition).——Of the text-books which 
adhere to the old methods, we have Euclid, Book zi., by A. E. 
Layng (Blackie and Son).——The First Book of Euclid’s Elements, 
Arranged for Beginners, by the Rev. J. B. Lock (Macmillan), 
follows Euclid, but with variations and explanations. We have 
from the same author and publisher, Mechanics for Beginners, Part 
I., Dynamics and Statics. The Elements of Plain Trigonometry. 
By R. Levett, M.A., and C. Davison. (Macmillan and Co.) 











Brpiicat Criticism.—Early Religion of Israel. By James 
Robertson, D.D. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This volume, contain- 
ing, with some additions, the Baird Lectures delivered three years 
ago, is a moderate and candid effort to state the conservative 
view of the subject. Professor Robertson does not, indeed, stand 
where the theologians of a century or even half-a-century since 
stood; but he distinctly rejects the theories of the school in 
which M. Renan occupies, so to speak, the extreme left. He be- 
lieves that a divine commission was entrusted to the Hebrew 
people ; that it was a witness, from the beginning of its history, 
for the “ethical monotheism” into which, according to the view 
of modern criticism, it slowly grew, and which, in that view, it did 
not reach till long after the Exodus, the conquest of Canaan, and 
the period, to say the least, of the early Kings. To this view it is 
possible to hold fast without necessarily accepting all the letter of 
the records in which this history is contained. The question, of 
course, is not one that can be here discussed, but we may 
heartily commend this volume as a very able statement of the 
traditional view.—The Development of Revelation, by E. Reeves 
Palmer, M.A. (C. S. Palmer), takes up another side of 
the same subject from much the same point of view. Mr. 
Palmer is an orthodox critic of a liberal turn. He has no 
favour for verbal inspiration, a view which he treats as untenable, 
but in an inspiration of a certain kind he firmly believes. He 
sees, for instance, in the author of the Book of Joshua an inspired 
declaration of certain attributes of God. “It is the holiness and 
justice of God in His nature and in its activity which is to the 
foreground; to the comparative eclipsing, for the time, of the 
complementary conceptions of His mercy and compassion.” The 


book is the result, it is evident, of much careful study, and may 
be welcomed as an effort to defend the orthodox view on reasonable 
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grounds,—The Divine Library of the Old Testament. By A. F. 
Kirkpatrick. (Macmillan.)—The key to Professor Kirkpatrick’s 
position may perhaps be found in these words of the preface: 
“« No devout Christian who believes in the fact of the Incarnation 
and Resurrection can possibly regard Christianity as merely 
one among the great religions of the world, or view the religion of 
Israel, which formed the preparation for it, as merely a natural 
development out of the consciousness of a naturally religious people. 
...... We must hold fast ...... to the conviction that the 
history of Israel was a divinely ordered history, and the religion 
of Israel a divinely given revelation, leading up to the coming of 
Christ.” This is stated not to be inconsistent with an ample 
recognition of the human element in the records in which this 
history and development are recorded. The crucial question of 
the New Testament quotations from the Old Testament is then 
dealt with : “It is not, I believe, contrary to the catholic doctrine 
of our Lord’s Person, to suppose that in such matters his know- 
ledge was the knowledge of His time.” Any other view, as Pro- 
fessor Kirkpatrick puts it, makes Christian criticism “an anomaly 
and an impossibility.” The fourth lecture, “The Inspiration of 
the Old Testament,” may be especially commended to the reader’s 
attention. Inspiration “does not involve independence” of the 
records, or “ guarantee absolute immunity from error in matters 
of science or fact or history,” or “exclude imperfection and 
relativity and accommodation.” ‘The fifth sermon is a useful 
warning against the not uncommon neglect of the Old Testament. 
T’o give it up may seem to make the believer’s position simpler 
and stronger, but it is really a fatal mistake. The One Book, by 
the Ven. Joshua Hughes-Games, D.C.L. (W. Hunt and Co.), is de- 
scribed as a “Treatise on the Unique Character of the Bible.” 
Archdeacon Hughes-Games seems to hold the traditional view in 
its entirety. This we cannot consider to be safe; but in his con- 
tention that the Bible is unique we agree with him. Surely it is 
enough to compare the Hebrew Scriptures with the “ Sacred Books 
of the East,” and the New Testament with the sub-Apostolic 
Fathers. 

Mrs. Dine’s Jewels. By W. Clark Russell. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—This is one of the slighter efforts of Mr. 
Russell’s pen, but it is a good story, well constructed and well 
told. To criticise it would be to reveal the plot; so we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a simple recommendation. 
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The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By E. J. Goodman, 
Author of *f Too Curious,” &c. With 3 Full-Page Illustrations and Koute 
Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

* Anentertaiuing companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable cuide,”’"— 

Daily Telegraph. 


LOW’S ONE-SHILLING STORIES. 


Uniform with Kipling’s Stories. 8vo, picture covers, ls. each. 
NEW VOLUMES, JUST READY. 
The VISITORS’ BOOK; or, Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. 
By “ lanotus.” 
MARRIED by PROXY. By a “New Humourist.” 
HIS GOLF MADNESS, and other ‘“‘QUEER STORIES.” 


By GrorGe Somes LaYArb. 


The EFFACEMENT of ORIEL PENHALIGON. By E, 
M. Hewir1rt. 


By T. HOLMAN, R.N. Crown 8vo, boards, ls. each. 
SALT YARNS. | LIFE in the ROYAL NAVY. 


JULY Nunber, now ready at all Booksellers’. 


FASHIONS of TO-DAY. Price Half-a-Crown. 


A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Gentlewomen. 
«*¢ Fashions of To-Day’ is a work of art as well as of fashion, the illustrations 
especially those in colours, being simply admirable.”—Daily Telegraph. 





* An excellent shillingsworth is * Scribner.’ ”"—St. James’s Gazette, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. JULY Number 


Just Ready, An Illustrated Monthly, Price One Shilling. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd., 
ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 172 pp., sent free on application. 








STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 2s. each. 


BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and Revised by 
the Rev. P, H. DrrcuF1E.pD, M.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. Edited and Revised 
by R N. Worth, F.G 8. 

ENGLISH LAKES. Seventh Edition. By H. I. Jenkinson, 


NORFOLK. Fifth Edition. By Walter Rye. 
SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. Tayior, F.LS., &c. 


The WYE and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. 
Edited and Revised by R. N. Worth, F.G.S, 
The Series embraces in addition to the above: 


BEDFORDSHIRE. | KENT. 
CAMBRIDGESHIKE. | LONDON (THROUGS). 
CORNWALL. | LONDON (ROUNDABOUT). 
DERBYSHIRE, | SOMERSETSHIRE. 
DEVON, NORTH. | SURREY, 

DEVON, SOUTH. SUSSEX. 

DORSETSHIRE. | WARWICKSHIRE, 

ESSEX. WILTSHIRE. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE, YORKSHIRE (E. and N. Riding). 
HERTFORDSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (W. Riding). 


** Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling 
county series ; the type, though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as 
light, and twice as portable, as a fairly filled cizar-case,”’—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
Smaller Guide, 3s. 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, with Map, 6s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map, 5. 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and 
WALES: their History, Architecture, and Monumevts. By W. J. Lortiz, 
B.A., F.S.4., Assistant-Chaplain, Chapel Royal, Savoy. With 29 Plans, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 

“Mr. Loftie supplies precisely and in brief space the kind of information that 
visitors to our cathedrals require.”’—Saturday Review. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Tuomas B. 
Wiuuison, M.A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History of 
Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Third Edition, with Corrections 
for 1892, Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Small, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.”’—Times. 


CAMPING VOYAGES on GERMAN RIVERS. By 
ARTHUR A. MacponELL, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with Frontispiece and 20 Maps, 10s. 60. 

“The book will not only be useful to those who may be inclined to follow the 
example of the author and his friends, but will be found decidedly entertaining 
to those who want romething fresh and novel for the summer holiday. As a 
guide to the rivers dealt with, to their scenery, their obstructions, their difficul- 
ties of all kinds, there is nothing so good in existen ce,”—Times. 





STANFORD’S TOURIST MAPS, 
EUROPE.—STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP, showing the 


Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to lin.; size, 33in, by 30in, 
Mounted *in Case, 10s. ‘ en 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all 
the Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are 
— — Scale, 24 miles to 1 in.; size, 47 in. by 388in. Mounted 
in Case, 16s. 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY 
SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to lin. ; size, 14in, by 
2lin. Coloured and Folded for the Pocket, 2s. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles 


lin. ; size, 3Lin. by 38 in. in Case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES. —STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to 
lin.; size, 40in. by 48in. Coloured and Mounted in Case, 12s, 6d. The 
Four Sheets can also be had separately, size of each, 22in. by 26in, Coloured 
and Mounted in Case, each 5s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to 1 in.; 
size, 82 in. by 28in. Coloured and Mounted in Case, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. With 
all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, lin. to 1 mile- 
size, 27in. by 32in. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, Folded in Case’ 
2s, 6d. ; Full Coloured, 4s, 6d. ; Mounted in Case, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, lin. to 1 
mile; size, 27in. by 2lin.; and Descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDB. 
Folded, Plain, 1s. ; Coloured, 1s, 6d. ; Mounted, 33, 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
lin.; size, 34in. by 27in.; and Descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. 
Folded, Plain, 1s. 6d, ; Coloured, 23.; Mounted, 53, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3} miles to 
lin.; size, 34in, by 27in.; and Descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 
Folded, Plain, ls, 6d.; Coloured, 2s. ; Mounted, 5s, 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4 in. to 
1 mile; size, 344 in. by 27 in. With an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in 
Case, 1s,; Kxtended Size, 34}in. by 34}in., and Full Coloured, 1s. 6d. ; 
Mounted, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
3in. to 1 mile; size, 36in. by 25}in. Coloured and Mounted in Case, 73. 61. ; 
or with Continuation Southward beyond the Crystal Palace, lls. Other 
Maps at 8s, and 5s. 6d, 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 
including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, Zin. to 1 mile; 
size, 36 in. by 35in. Mounted in Case, 103, Other Maps at 83., 5s. 6d., 33., 
2s, 6d., 1s. 6d., or 1s, 





STANFORD’S LEADING ATLASES. 


Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen, 
STANFORD’S 
LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Folio 


Edition. Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various 
Countries of the World. 90 Maps, with a Geographical Index. Imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, with Thumb Index, price £12; morocco, £15. 
Detailed Prospectus, with List of Contents, free on application. 
“In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it 
is probably unsurpassed.’’—Times. 
** One of the finest and completest works of cartography yet produced, and far 
surpassing any other published in Great Britain,”’—Illustrated London News. 


Just published, FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
STANFORD’S 
LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto 


Edition, containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautirully en- 
graved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt edges, 30s, Size, when shut, l2in. by l5in. 

“ New friends and new loves are capital things, provided they are not allowed 
to displace the old, and for our part we have no intention of ever putting out of 
its place Mr. Stanford s‘ London Atlas,’ the third edition of which in quarto form 
is now before us. We have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it 
surpassed for the combined merits of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness,” 
—Saturday Review, on the Third Edition. 

Also, just published. 
STANFORD’S 


GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPBRY, containing 
38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on Vopper-Plates, Volonreu 
to show the latest Political Boundaries and the leading Physical Fearures ; 
also an Alphabetical List of about 30,00) Names, with Latitudes and Longi 
tudes. Handsomely bound in half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 21s. size, 
when shut, 7} in. by 12in. 

Recently published. 
STANFORD’S 


HANDY ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 
of 30 Maps, each 14in. by llin., engraved in the best style, giving the leading 
Pby-ical Features, and Coloured to sbow the latest Politics] Boundaries ; 
also au Alphabetical List of about 30 000 Names, with Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. Size, when shut, 74 in. by 12in. 
Postage 6d, 

‘“*Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
embodying the re-ults of the late-t geographical researches, this inexpensive 

Atlas is wholly admirable.’’—European Mail. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAPS. 


NEW and REVISED EDITIONS, Reduced in Price. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of New and Revised Editions of 
these fine Maps, which have hitherto held the first place as Maps for the Libraries 
of Gentlemen, Public Offices and Libraries, or for Commercial purposes. 


The Maps have undergone a thorough Revision to bring them up to date, and 
the cost of prdouction having been considerably reduced by the use of new 
machinery, it has been decided to make a substantial reduction in the prices at 
which they have hitherto been sold to the public in the hope of extend'ng their 
circulation and usefulness. 


The Maps of which New Editions are now ready are :— 
EUROPE. Scale, 50 miles to lin. 
ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to lin. 
AFRICA. Scale, 94 miles to 1in. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to 1 in. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to 1 in. 
AUSTRALASIA. Scale, 64 miles to lin. 


The Prices of each of these Maps will in future be as follows :— 


Four Sheets Colonred, 35s. | Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, 60s, 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 453. | Mounted on Spring Roller, £5, 
Size of each Map, 58 in. by 65 in, 
The Series comprises in addition to the above :— 
The WORLD: on Mercator’s Projection. Size, 69 in. 


by 39. Mounted to fold in Leather Case, or on Rollers Varnished, 25s. ; spring 
roller, 100s. 


ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 6 miles to lin.; size, 
64 in. by 76. Case, 73s. 6d.; Rollers, 60s ; Spring Roller, 120s, 


LONDON, and ITS SUBURBS. Scale, 6 in. to 1 mile; size, 


65in. by 76. Case or Rollers, 55s.; Spring Roller, 105s. 
SCOTLAND. Scale, 5 miles to lin.; size, 52 in. by 76. 
Case, 31s. 6d.; Rollers, 52s. 61.; Spring Roller, 1053. 
IRELAND. Scale, 53 miles to lin.; size, 45 in. by 58. 
Case, 353 : Rollers, 42s.; Spriug Roller, 84s. 


AUSTRALIA. Scale, 26 miles to lin.; size, 102 in. by 78. 





Case or Rollers, 813.; Spring Roller, 147s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampbBett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Strect, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Sprcetator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 9th, 1892. 
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